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Labor Conventions Warn FDR on Home Front Muddles 
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Labor Exposes 





The Myth of Willow Run 


By CLARK RYAN 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT.—‘Labor is simply smarter than 
management,” cracked Admiral Land last 
week. 

Labor was certainly smart enough to see 
right through the myths of Henry Ford man- 
agement—as the special union report on Wil- 
low Run production was made public, with 
its charge that the great and glamourized 
plant which Ford built constitutes “one of 
the outstanding failures of this war.” 

Something has been rotten in Bomber City 
from the very beginning—when Henry Ford 
sliced off one end of the plans for the gigantic 
bomber plant so that all of his structure would 
be in Washtenaw County (Republican) and 
none of it in Detroit’s Wayne County (Dem- 
ocratic). Now the Willow Run local of the 
UAW, CIO has called for an investigation 
by the Senate committee of Harry Truman. 

“The history of Willow Run has been a 
history of downward revision of produc- 
tion quotas, and postponement of dates 
on which full production was to be 
achieved,” the union report stated. Early 
in 1940 Henry Ford boasted of his ability 
to produce 1.000 planes a day. William 

J. Cameron, Ford propagandist, and C. E. 

Sorenson, vice-president, echoed it. “It 

goes without saying,” the report added, 

“that the Ford Motor Company has not 

come within a country mile of having 

made good the boasts. ... But the com- 
pany says, ‘the date for full production 
has not yet arrived.’ Unless drastic changes 
are made we believe that it never will!” 
Among the specific charges raised by the 


UAW were—1) that the Company is practic- 
ing racial discrimination in its hiring policies, 
which is especially significant in view of 2) 
the Plant has never operated at top capacity 
(now on two 9-hour day shifts), and 3) the 
labor turnover is notoriously high, probably 


UAW President R. J. Thomas 


higher than at any other similar plant in the 
country. 

“The Ford Motor Company has never been 
able to recruit sufficient manpower to operate 
this plant at top efficiency,” the union report, 
which was submitted by Glenn Brayton and 
Walter Quillico, of local 50, continued. Even 
now there is on a half-dozen issues “insecurity, 

and anger” among the workers. 
of course, effectively sabotaged the 
plan (strongly championed by 


discontent, 
Ford has 
Government’s 


Walter Reuther) for Willow Run _ housing. 
And now he completely disregards the propos- 
als to hire some 6,000 Negro workers available 
in the Detroit-Willow Run area. Ford’s old- 
line personnel and labor relations policy is 
being continued. 

“. . . Anyone would have a difficult time 
convincing the average Willow Run worker 
that the officials of our Government are not 
afraid of the power of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. These workers have before them every 
day the surface evidence, at least, that the 
Company ean, without let or hindrance do 
almost anything it wishes to do no matter 
how production, and as a consequence the 
nation’s wzxr effort may be effected by its 
actions. .. .” 

Brayton and Quillico have sent on their re 
port to Truman, to War-Secretary Henry Stim- 
sen, and to the President. They called for 

1) an immediate and impartial Truman in- 
vestigation of the Willow Run failure, and 
a program of steps to be taken to make 
proper and full use of the plant’s facilities; 

2) action on the part of the War Depart- 
ment and the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices (FEPC) to force the 
Ford employment of all Americans who are 
available for work, without regard to race, 
creed, or color; 

3) the recognition of joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees to work out the improve- 
ment of production. 

“The American public which paid for the 
Bomber plant, lock, stock and barrel, has a 
right to know the truth about Willow Run.” 
The Willow Run Bomber Plant was built and 
paid for by the U. S. government but operated 
by Henry Ford. 
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Comment 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D.C. -~What has happened 
to the Japanese fleet? Why can’t the Nazi war- 
ships hiding in the Norwegian fjords be lured 
out to do battle? 

Except for the early part of the war, there 
have been no significant naval battles; despite 
the fact that Japan, at least, of the Axis na- 
tions, is a great naval power, ranking 1-2-3 
with Great Britain and the United States at 
the start of the war. 

The answer is American inventive 
And it constitutes one of the most encouraging 
developments of the war... holding within it 
possibilities of shortening the war beyond any- 
thing practical military men have heretofore 
thought possible. 

The fact is that if the Jap or Nazi 
came out to do battle, their ships would be sunk 
by naval gunfire before they came up on the 
horizon, while they were still out of sight. 

How that’s done is quite 

a story. Part of it can be 

told now, within limita- 

tions of revealing military 

secrets, since the enemy 

obviously already knows 

this much. The remainder 

of an exciting story, however, must await the 
end of the war. 

Through a development of Radar—an 
trical device which detects the presence of 
enemy ships, tanks, planes, etc., long before 
they come within sight—our naval guns are now 
equipped with an aiming device which sends 
shells to the exact spot where the enemy ship 
is detected. 

The sighting of an American 
enemy objective now becomes almost entirely 
an automatic and mechanical process. 

It is understood here that the Flying For- 

sses that bombed Rome were equipped with 

Radar gunsight. That explains now 
one of the wonders of that raid in which, it 
was remarked at the time, the American planes 
with inhuman precision hit a bull’s-eye on each 
sought, and with equal 





genius. 


navy 


elec- 


gun on an 


enemy objective they 
precision avoided even disturbing the areas of 
art and religion containing objectives we are 
hoping to preserve undamaged through the war. 
The new Radar gunsight is still surrounded 
with great mystery. But this much is known 
about it. It does not depend on human guidance. 
was in- 
planes. 


For instance, in recent tests here it 
stalled in tanks and sent out against 

The tanks’ guns immediately drew a bead on 
the plane and then—without further human 
guidance—held that bead on the plane despite 
the plane’s gyrations in the air! 

The gunsight is now 
production. It is expected that within a 
time every Allied ship, tank and plane will be 
It seems beyond question 


going into mass 


new 
short 


equipped with them. 
that it will make our tanks and planes well- 
nigh invincible. And as our ships, will 
become impossible for an enemy ship or sub- 
marine to come within sight of them without 
being sunk. 


tor 


Of course, military high command has 
considered the inevitability that sooner or later 
one of these new Radar gunsights will fall into 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Kremlin Cricks Say 


Davies Pix 








By LEON DENNEN 


Warner Brothers’ much-lamented “Mission to Moscow” may be okay for the 
naive Americans but not for the Russians who know better. This is the unanimous 


verdict of the Soviet film critics and in 


fact from some of the Soviet reviews that 


have reached here it seems that the famous Moscow trial scenes have been elim- 


inated. 


which just reached this country, 
tongue in his cheek: 

“This film is particularly interesting for the 
American and foreign audiences. Abroad it 
aroused great interest in the U.S.S.R.—our ec- 
onomic development and culture. 

“It proves that leading Anglo-American cir- 
cles are interested in their powerful Soviet Ally 
which the brunt in the struggle 


uguinst 


alone bears 
Hitlerism.” 

But K. Osipov virtually says: you can 
guilible Americans, but not the Russians! 
its treatment of Soviet reality,” he writes, 
sion to Moscow “is extremely naive,” 

Not a word is said about the Moscow 
which when shown in the United States took 
up a major part of Joe Davies’ creation. What 
happened to General Tukhachevsky, Bukharin, 
Trotsky and the other “fifth columnists”? 

Is it that Russia has cut out the 
trial altogether? Indeed, you will search in 
vain in the reviews of the Soviet critics for any 
reference to the trials. 

“We see in the film,” continues Comrade Osi- 
pov, “many statesmen and diplomats. We see 
fascist Germany through which Davies had to 
way to Russia. Then he 
in Soviet Russia. The authors of the film truth- 
fully portray the warmth and sincerity of the 


reception he received at the Soviet border... . 


Catholic Leaders Attack 
CCF as "Dangerous" 
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“dangerous” lust week by 


provincial e was denounced as 


| leading members 
the Catholic hierarchy of Quebec. 
Speaking at the convention of the 
tion des Travailleurs du Canada (Confederatior 
of Catholic Workers of Canada), Bishop Arthw 


elegates “not 


Confedera- 


Douville of Hyacinthe 
to affiliate, like certain othe) 


You guess 


St. told « 


labor unions, wit! 


political parties. whom mean 


have li the 
F was 
gress of 
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and you know the party I 
CCF,” he 1 
cently by 

A more vicik 
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for Shefford, who 


Leclere, Liberal mem 


dangerous p litical party 


present time 
Quebec has long been the ce ‘ onary 
a Anti-British anti-Ally 
movements have fostered by 
Catholic priests who support separatist moves. 
The President of ; i ‘onfe 
Alfred Sharpentier, denounced the Beveridge and 
Marsh (Canadian version of the Beveridge Plan) 
plans in his opening address to the convention 


and fascist forces. 
. } 
been French 


the Catholic leration, 


Writing in the July 31 issue of “Literature Art,’ Soviet leading art magazine 
the critic K. Osipov writes, obviously with his 


Then Davies meets a representative of the Sov- 
iet Government. Together with his family he 
makes a trip through the U.S.S.R.... You will 
also see how Davies meets Soviet people of all 
walks of life... The long conservation he 
had with Comrade Stalin has obviously created 
un impression upon Davies.” 

What will certain Americans who have sent 
a telegram to Warner Brothers congratulating 
them on the film. because it “has opened their 
eyes” have to to this? 

The review of “Mission to Moscow” in the 
Pravda, official organ of the Russian Commun- 
ist Party, of July 29th is even less charitable. 

All the critic, N. Siergieesko, has to say about 
“Mission to Moscow” is this: 

“The film shows the leaders of the Soviet 
Union—Comrades Stalin, Kalinin ard Molotov. 
It is replete with excerpts from Soviet and for- 
The make-up of Comrade Vish- 
insky will make our audience smile. Neverthe- 
less one recognizes on the screen the faces of 
Churchill, Litvinov and Halifax.” 

Again not a word about the trials! 

Why? Is it Stalin knows that 
cannot fool the Russians and he does not dare 
to show the victims of his purges as “fifth col- 
umnists” ? 

Some time ago 
on correspondence, 
Stalin 


cow 


say 


cign newsreels, 


because one 


the New 
reported Marshall 
with Mos- 
”, The local Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers went hysterica! with denials. But now the 
truth is here to stay. It is printed 

Stalin’s own hirelings 


white. 
thumbs down on “Mission to Moscow.” 


Leader relying 
that 


was displeased “Mission to 


complete 
black o1 say 


‘ 


William Green, who opened the 
AFL convention this week. 


AFL, UAW Ask Strong New Deal 
As Condition of ‘44 FDR Support 


By DANIEL BELL 
Organized labor lashed out at the Administration’s labor policies this week, 
charging in the bluntest terms that “labor has not received a square deal’; that 
the manpower situation was a “debacle”; that the Little Steel formula must be 


“scrapped.” 


This was the significant story emerging out of two national conventions, the 
deliberations of the American Federation of Labor in Boston and the sessions of the 
United Auto and Aircraft Workers in Buffalo. ‘ 

Although both the A. F. of L. leadership and the UAW indicated they would 
support the President, it was apparent that this support would be qualified, depend- 


ing on the extent that Mr. Roosevelt heeded 
labor’s charges. 

At the UAW convention two resolutions were 
before the Resolutions Committee regarding the 
’44 campaign. One backed by Communist forces 
insisted on unreserved support for Roosevelt; 
the majority report, introduced by the Reuther 
group, charged that reactionary elements in the 
Democratic Party have “emasculated” the pro- 
gressive policies of the New Deal, and urged 
that the UAW campaign for Roosevelt’s re- 
election on condition that he “make an aggres- 
sive effort” to fulfill New Deal pledges. The AFL 
took no open stand regarding the *44 campaign, 
but William Green indicated, following the 
President’s message pledging a roll-back in 
prices, that the AFL would stand by him. 

The UAW convention in Buffalo heard the 
sharpest words regarding the President. Even 
Phil Murray who has been, with the exception 
of Sidney Hillman, the staunchest supporter of 
Roosevelt in CIO, bent with the wind and made 
the charge that “labor has not been getting a 
square deal.” Mr. Murray pointed out that 
Roosevelt’s “equality of sacrifice’ program 
“unfortunately and regrettably has not been ful- 
filled.” ‘The profits must be 
stopped,” Murray said. 

Savage attacks on the manpower muddle came 
from Walter Reuther and constituted one of the 
most outspoken attacks on the Administration’s 
home front policies. 

Reuther denied there is any real manpowe1 
shortage, but only a manpower muddle. The 
UAW leader stated that employers were hoard- 
ing workers and refusing to step up production 
because “it is more profitable to work five days 
than pay overtime.” Reuther called attention 
to the “weekend blackouts” which. still 
every week at hundreds of plants in the auto 
industry. He offered a comprehensive 6-point 
program for manpower utilization and proposed 
that Government or industry guarantees a mini- 
mum weekly salary equal to 48 hours pay. Citing 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
Reuther pointed out that the United States was 
the only Allied nation that did not have a labor 
man in charge of the manpower program. 

The UAW attack on manpower and a blanket 
rejection of any compulsory national service act 
was echoed at the AFL convention. In a speech 
to the convention William Green dwelt upon a 
statement in President Roosevelt’s message that 
labor is “doing yoluntarily” everything possible 
to promote the war effort. In a previous address 
Green: denounced any attempt at a draft-labo1 
program. 

Although most of the speeches at the AFL 
convention were “official” speeches, a number of 
issues took up the attention of the delegates and 
most of the back-of-the-hall gossip. 

One “surprise” was the vehement 
CIO by Daniel Tobin, head of the 
Teamster’s union, that appeared in the Octobe 
issue of the International timed to 
appear with the convention. Tobin charged that 
the “founders of the CIO had done more damage 
to labor than any persons engaged in the labo. 
movement.” 

Another Tobin caused 
resolution empowering the AFL to inve 
the actual memberships of affiliates. At 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Blood—But Only for 
A Second Front 


MERICAN soldiers 
may be dying in 
New Guiana but that’s 
not a Second Front, and 
the Communists don't 
care; Allied troops are 
fighting on the sands 
of the European conti- 
nent—but Italy is no 
Second Front, and the 
Communists don’t care. These soldiers, 
wounded, may need blood—but the Com- 
munists will only give blood for a Second 
Front. 

Is this too grisly? Read what the Daily 
Worker said on September 29 in a column 
prepared by the Communist organizational 
department called Party Life: 

“In the month of October we propose 
to initiate a campaign to see that ever) 
major city party organization sets aside 
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one day or evening in order to mobilize 
all our friends and members to.go in a 
body to the Red Blood Donors 
Station to give the 
Front. Regardless whether or not all of 
those in charge of the station agree 
with the need of a Second Front, they 
would not hun- 
dred pints of blood.” 

Didn’t somebody 
global war? 
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blood for Second 
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Reuther Forces 
Sweep Auto Parley 


On ‘Incentive Pay’ 
By ROBERT TOWNSEND JR. 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥Y.—While broad national and 
international political issues crowd the platform 
here, at the United Auto Workers convention, 
the backstairs talk and corridor ip is con- 
cerned mainly with one item: the Reuther-Addes 
fight, and the incentive pay issue on which the 
up in opposition. 

And it seems likely that the Reuther 
forces will sweep control of the union and 
oust George Addes from the secretary- 
treasurership and Richard T. Frankensteen 
from his vice-presidency. 

For on the crucial issue of incentive pay, 
the Addes-Frankensteen-Communist forces 
folded up like a torn accordion this Thurs- 
day morning, when the convention voted 
overwhelmingly for the majority report con- 
demning incentive (piecework) pay. The 
Addes forces were beaten so decisively that 
the minority did not even ask for a roll-call. 
They were just snowed under. 
The chief this fight 

munists who had brought up their biggest guns 
on the incentive Earl Browder had 
written a special report which was circulated 
widely in the UAM; William Z. Foster had writ- 
vitriolic attack on Walter Reuther because 
But tl re- 

vealed where the rank-and-file member stood. 
The passionate d ations of incentive pay 
by various delegates were quite revealir g. They 
vant any part of it. At last 
Addes group tried to modify their 
minority resolution on this issue, but to no avail. 
At the last moment Frankensteen sought to an- 
nounce that ! pay, but 
his declarations and were lost 
shuffle. The UAW demands equal pay for 
equal work and iny semblance of 
the speed-up system re-introduced, 
It seems definite that Richard T. 


losers in are the Com- 
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A resolution was unanimously reported 
Victor Reuther hailing the 
United Nations and expressing 
the the Allied 
leaders. Ganley and 
the from 
Local 155 rose to do their duty. Is this reso- 
lution a substitute 2nd Front? they 
asked. They aroused little interest. In fact 
a counter-challenge for a second front in 
Siberia drew more applause 
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2 From THE NEW LEADER 
NEWS DESK 
Moving to strengthen its new supporting 


alignrient of political forces, consisting of Big 
Business and the corporate food processors, 
agricultural implement and chemical enterprises 
that compose the “Farm Bloc,” the Administra- 
tion last week sent Jesse H. Jones, the con- 
servative Texas banker who is Secretary of 
Commerce, to reassure the New York Board 
of Trade. 

Jones spoke on the evening of September 30 
at a dinner held in the luxurious Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria on the occasion of the seventieth anni- 
versary of the Big Business traders. 

“Government should get out of active industry 
as soon as it can, without too much unnecessary 
loss” when the war is over, Jones said, but “in 
many instances government must continue to 
have a hand in business” because “private initi- 
ative” cannot meet the challenge of the recon- 
struction period unaided. 

What he meant by this, obviously, was 
that to business would be relegated areas 
of activity that were profitable, while the 
government, at the expense of the general 
taxpayer, would carry on socially necessary 
activity in those spheres wherein there was 
no likelihood of profit. 

What he promised, in short, was a rever- 
sion to the old pattern of affairs. 

The Secretary warned the assemblage, in 
effect, to proceed discreetly about the No. 1 
business of depriving the people of the nation 
of the industrial plants which their tax money 
and labor have constructed. He made it evi- 
dent, however, that it will be the policy of the 
Administration (1) to turn these plants over 
to privileged operators, and (2) to do it at 
prices as low as possible. 

“Business will do well,” he said, “to recog- 
nize the taxpayers’ investments, when negotiat- 


ing for government-owned plants, properties 
and supplies, and not to expect too many 
bargains.” 


He went on to summarize the vast property 
stake the government has been forced to build 
up in the theoretical name of the people in 
order to cope with the war emergency. 

“In addition to the billions spent by the War 


and Navy Departments, and the Maritime 
Commission, in building facilities and equip- 
ment for war purposes, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, through its subsidiary, 
Defense Plant Corporation, has authorized 


more than $9,000,000,000 for the construction, 
equipment or expansion of 1,753 plants through- 
out the country for the’ production of war 
supplies.” 

It is this $9,000,000,000 of plants which is 
one of the plums for which the conservatives 
are angling in the post-war period, and around 
which many political battles will be fought, all 
the way up to the United States Supreme Court, 
which will again be in current politics up to 
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Mn M ajor News E vents of the Week a. 


1, British and American forces eaptured Naples and meyed on toward Rome, 
with the Germans fighting fierce rearguard actions. 
expected to attain its maximum until the main German forces somewhere to the 
north are encountered. 

2. Heavy bombings of Reich industrial areas continued through the week, with 
damage reportedly extensive and relatively light losses for the attacking planes. 

3. Spanish Republicans, encouraged by the success of Allied arms, were re- 
ported to be developing opposition in Spain to the Franco regime, causing the Spanish 
Fascists much alarm. 

#1. Berlin claimed the recapture of Kos in the Dedecanese Islands, threatening 





the Allied hold on Leros and Samos. 


and the Armstrong-Vickers workers. 


post-war Europe safe for reaction. 





its neck. And it is while the Big Business ele- 
ments keep their eyes on this very tangible ball 
that liberals and laborites are scurrying in 
confusion all over the landscape. 

* * * 


Jones Speaks for Big Business 

But not only the R.F.C. plants will be at 
stake. Also up in the air, by reason of the 
failure of the Administration to call for a 
formal policy relating to the disposition of all 
this wealth, is the vast amount of cargo ship- 
ping built at public expense. 

Secretary Jones went on to give a break- 
down of amazing government construction 
of industrial plant, which -over a_ short 
period of time has put to the blush as in- 
adequate the most extravagant claims of 
Socialists and _ full-productionists about 
what publicly directed enterprise can do. 

He asserted his belief that the people of 
the nation believe in “free enterprise,” i.e., 
the recurrent bread-line cycle for which the 
free entrepreneurs are always prepared 
with savings garnered in periods of boom— 
although he could not point to any time 
when the issue had been put to the vote. 
“Obviously, what to do about government- 

owned plants and supplies will be a matter for 
the President and Congress to determine,” he 
said. “The solution will not be an easy one, 
and those of us in the administrative positions, 
aided by business and industry, must present 
plans, suggestions and ideas that will be help- 
ful to them in making their decisions.” 
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5. In the face of heavy rains the Russian advance slowed down perceptibly as it neared Vitebsk, 

6. The War Labor Board ordered striking N.Y.C. milk wagon drivers back to work. The “strike,” like many others recently, was “out- 
law” in nature, being over the heads of union officials and indicating that the refusal to work under certain conditions stems from the people 
themselves rather than from the union structure. The same has been true of recent English strikes, notably of the Nottingham coal miners 


7. Indications multiplied that Secretary Hull would attend the Moscow Conference of “Foreign Ministers” Jater this month, with the 
prospects fairly good for an agreement between Russia on the one hand and Great Britain and the United States on the other for making 
Realistically, the Russians visualize the re-Balkanization of Europe, and want to be cetrain only that 
they too have a “sphere of influence.” Underlying issues will be whether Britain or the United States intends to check the Russian designs. 

8. W. Averill Harriman, Wall Street banker, was appointed Ambassador to Russia, as forecast last week, preparing the way for a 
“realistic” deal with Russia along Big Business-Kremlin lines. 

9. James B. Reston, in a dispatch to the Times from London, reported that Stalin is holding in readiness two policies; one calls for 
co-operation with England and the United States on the basis of demands Russia will make, and the other calls for collaboration with post- 
war Germany should England and the United States turn Russia down. 
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Liberals and Laborites would also do well 
to form their lines on this question now, al- 
though Secretary Jones left them out of his 
calculations. 

Coming, finally, to the people themselves, the 
Secretary said: “We must find new jobs, new 
markets, new outlets for the vital energies 0% 
our people.” 

He did not allude to the fact that up to 
the war, and well into it, the “private entre- 
preneurs” had not been able to find jebs for 
the people and had not, since the war began, 
produced any plan that seemed likely to 
yield jobs. 

%* * * 
The Real Pictur 
The Secretary was no doubt unaware of the 
extent to which his speech was an unconscious 
criticism of what he was defending, for it made 
these points. 

1. So-called private enterprise had not 
prepared the country to cope with the world 
in which we actually live, as shown by the 
necessity that impelled the government to 
invest more than $9,000,000,000 of public 
money in new industrial plants and an equal 
stupendous sum in ships. 

: So-called private enterprise cannot 
cope with the post-war world except in 
those limited areas wherein there is little 
risk to private capital. 

3. Prosperity and depression are out- 
growths, actually, of publie policy, depend- 
ing upon official attitudes toward economic 
conditions as they arise. 

No way of providing jobs and outlets 


Gov't Labor Practices, WLB Delays 
Create Threat to War Production 


By JERRY WAYNE 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The blundering 
and arbitrary actions of the government’s labor 
representatives here — particularly the War 
Labor Board—are creating a serious threat to 
the efficient production of the west coast war 
production industries and causing a breakdown 
of the collective bargaining structures. 

There are no great, dramatic issues involved, 
no large strikes or any colorful instances that 
ove can point to. The story lies in the routine 
day-to-day functioning of labor relations and 
the red tape, inefficiency and delays that ac- 
company the government boards’ actions. 

The result is that the trade union movement 
has built up a tremendous antagonism to the 
governmental agencies and resentment at its 
interference in collective bargaining while these 
agencies have adopted a superior tone towards 
the unions. The War Labor Board usually acts 
in mechanical and arbitrary fashions relying on 
formulas rather than common sense adjust- 
ments in their actions. 

A common action is the jibes by unions at the 
ignorance of the WLB personnel here in the 
10th (San Francisco) district. The latest 
formula on which the Regional Board relies is 
wage brackets. One unionist I know asked for 
the wage brackets involving coopers. (The 
coopers union is one of the oldest unions in the 
country.) None of the industrial relations ex- 
perts on the Board knew what a cooper was. 

An example of how ignorance of customary 
collective bargaining precedents on the part of 
the WLB staff provoked a strike vote can be 
found in the Keswick Dam case. Keswick Dam 
is being Shasta County, Cali- 
fornia as a Bureau of Reclamation project. Con- 
struction work began in the late fall of 1941. 
The contract for parts of the dam was held by 
the Atkinson-Kier Company which has enjoyed 
good industrial relations®with the building and 
construction trade unions. In making its bid 
for construction, the Atkinson-Kier Company 
consulted the unions and incorporated the latest 
wage scales of the building and construction 
unions in the area. This was normal procedure 
in the construction industry. On June 1, 1942, 
the Shasta County Building and Construction 
Trades Council revised its wage scales. 

In the spring of 1942 the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion requested Atkinson-Kier Company to bid on 
further portions of the Dam. The Company 
again consulted the unions and informed of an 
increase in the wage made its bid ac- 
cordingly. Following the establishment of the 
June 1942 Wage Scale, the Atkinson-Kier Com- 
pany signed a new agreement with the unions 
to cover the the new portion of the 
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dam, incorporating the new wage scale and to 
be effective in December 1942 when the change- 
over from the old contract with the Bureau of 
Reclamation to the new contract was supposed 
to take place. This agreement was signed on 
June 11, 1942. 

A series of events then occured which dis- 
turbed this orderly procedure of collective bar- 
gaining. In September 1942 the President issued 
the Executive Orders which set up the wage 
stabilization program and empowered the War 
Labor Board to approve or disapprove all wage 
increases in accordance with the “Little Steel 
Formula.” In December 1942, when the new 
agreement was to go into effect, the Atkinson- 
Kier Company felt that WLB approval was 
necessary before the new wage rates could be 
paid. A form was filed with the local and ap- 
proval was obtained. 

Then a series of events occured, some of 
which to this day are unexplained. The War 
Labor Board ordered the case reopened and 
a hearing held. The hearing, April 1943, 
held a number of surprises for the union. 
Participating in the hearings were repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Contractors, Inc., 

a third party having no interest in the case. 


Pacific Contractors held the contract for the 
construction of Shasta Dam, some seventy miles 
from Keswick. 
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tion work at that dam, in 1938, the contractor 
and the unions had signed an agreement on 
then current wage scales and effective for the 
duration of the project. Because of several in- 
wage since this agreement, 
wages at the Shasta Dam are below other con- 
struction projects, and the company is having 
some difficulty in holding its labor supply. The 
unions, on the other hand, have made no at- 
tempt to revise the rates on the Shasta Dam 
project because the agreement was made for 
the duration of the project. At the same time, 


creases in scales 


the unions have made every effort to supply 
labor for the project. 

These issues were injected by the Pacific 
contractors in a case in which they were not 
parties. For some unknown reason, the War 
Labor Board permitted the intervention of 
Pacific contractors at the hearings. The out- 


come of this abortive hearing was that the War 
revoked the decision of its own 
Wage Stabilization Division and refused to per- 
mit the agreed upon wage increases to go into 
effect. The Regional Board never gave any 
reason for this decision. The union and the 
employer immediately appealed the decision to 
the War Labor Board in Washington. Closely 
resembling Star Chamber proceedings, the War 


Labor Board 


Labor Board in Washington affirmed the de- 
cision of the Regional office, refusing both the 
unions and the employers a hearing to explain 
the merits of the case. 


The net result of the WLB action is that 
it has nullified a bona fide collective bar- 
gaining agreement made before the enact- 
ment of the present Wage Stabilization pro- 
gram, an action ex post facto in character. 
The union’s immediate reaction was to call 
for a strike vote and notice was filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board in ac- 
cordance with the Connally-Smith Act. All 
parties concerned are bound to suffer be- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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for the nation’s energies has yet been found 
by the conservative mind, which is still 
groping for the answer as it feebly chants 
that “free enterprise” must be retained. 

Mr. Jones, like most conservatives, failed 
to mention the obvious remedy: Full production 
to meet the requirements of the people, irre- 
spective of profits or “private enterprise,” just 
as full production was determined upon at the 
beginning of the war to meet the requirements 
of the war situation. 

Jones was one of the original, pre-Chicago 
Roosevelt backers, has been Secretary of 
Commerce and head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation ever since March, 1933, 
and more recently was upheld by the Presi- 
dent in the struggle of the Secretary 
against Vice-President Wallace in the 
matter of the operation of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, a Wallace agency which 
was abruptly discontinued. 

* *” *« 

Report Big Killings 

The Chase National Bank, Rockefeller enter- 
prise that is the largest commercial financial 
institution in the world, during the week re- 
ported that as of September 30 its total de- 
posits had moved up to $4,442,988,614 and total 
resources to $4,740,068,560, both new all-time 
high records. More than half its resources are 
in government securities, which totalled $2,756,- 
434,626, and cash on hand stod at $833,532,898, 

For the first time in its history, total re- 
sources of the National City Bank of New York, 
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second-largest commercial bank in the world, 
exceeded the $4,000,000,000 level, standing at 
$4,019,806,154 on September 30. Deposits aggre- 
gated $3,799,031,594, also a new high record for 
all time. Holdings of government securities 
composed well qver half of the resources, with 
the next largest item consisting of cash. 

This same general pattern of extraordinary 
well-being on the basis of War Profits holds for 
all the big commercial banks, paralleling the 
fantastic profits being shown for the corpora- 
tions as American boys are dying all over the 
world. 

Only’ the business system is making a 
profit out of the war; everyone else is pay- 
ing in the form of countless deprivations, 
although to many of the formerly jobless 
who now have jobs the war situation repre- 
sents an illusory and short-lived improve- 
ment which is relied upon by the Tory ele- 
ment that is now in full charge of the 
government to keep them quiescent. 

The pre-war movement to “take the 
profits out of war” has flown out the win- 
dow; the new slogan evidently is: “The 
sky’s the limit.” 

* * * 
New Tax Raid Prepared 

Adhering to what is apparently the current 
line—greater deprivations for the people, more 
gravy for the cash-register patriots—Secretary 
Morgenthau during: the week presented to Con- 
gress the Treasury’s new Tax plan which was 
so raw that politically sensitive Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (Democrat, North Carolina) at once 
rejected it. 

“Don’t you know that we have to live with 
the folks back home?” he said brutally after 
listening to Secretary Morgenthau and Ran- 
dolph Paul, the Treasury’s general counsel. 

The outlines of the proposed tax plan make 
gruesome reading for the liberals and laborites, 
and ammunition for the anti-4th-termers, be- 
cause what stood out was: 

1. The relative lightness of the proposed 
increase in corporation and estate taxes, 
from which no public hardship would acerue 
if taxes were steeply increased. 

2. The deep incisions proposed in in- 
dividual taxes, particularly on those in- 
dividuals for whom further taxation means 
deprivation of basic necessities of life. 

So far as the little man is concerned, the 
new tax proposal is like a threatening arm 
of a giant pincer, the other being the un- 
restricted price increases in food, clothing 
and household supplies and bootlegged in- 


ereases in rents and numerous so-called 
luxury items. 
The Treasury program called for $10,560,- 


000,000 in new taxes, with $6,530,000,000 to 
come from levies on individual incomes at the 
source and $2,490,000,000 from excise levies on 
consumed by the populace—a total of 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Pro-Fascist Groups Seek to Whip 
Up Appeasement Sentiment 


By CONRAD VAUGHN 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Outspoken appeasement ap- 
peals are being peddled to the people of Amer- 
ica from this heart of the midwest, what Carl 
Sandberg calls the “City with the big shoulders.” 
I have made a survey of the Chicago scene to 
determine to what extent the appeasement 


groups have been able to make headway. My 
report is not encouraging. 
I visited the offices of William J. Grace’s 


Citizens U.S.A. Committee, at 82 W. Washing- 
ton Street. In an unassuming office in a Loop 
loft, Grace is planning a political campaign 
which resembles the Gerald L. K. Smith setup 
in Detroit, Michigan. Earl Southard, a com- 
mander of a Veterans of Foreign Wars post in 


C.C.F. Starts New National Drive 


By A. ANDRAS 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

OTTAWA, Canada (By Mail)—The spectacle 
of Communist propaganda in Canadian labor 
circles has become an open farce. 

The Communists are now organizing a so- 
called “Labor Progressive Party.” Their right 
to form their own political party has long been 
recognized, and liberal-socialist elements as a 


matter of fact urged the lifting of the ban 
against the party. But widespread protest is 


growing against the Communists’ unauthorized 
use of the name “Labor.” 

In a recent public advertisement 
the leading representatives of the 
labor movement, it was pointed out: 

“For twenty-three years the Communist Party 
has tried and failed to represent labor. Not 
one accredited representative of labor is partici- 
pating in the conference to organize the so-called 
new “labor progressive” party. Labor in 
Canada recognizes the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation as its political party. The CCF 
is Canada’s Labor Party. The CCF has been en- 
dorsed by all sections of the trade union move- 
ment in Canada. In labor conferences officially 
elected and aceredited, delegates of hundreds 
of local unions affiliated with national and inter- 
national unions endorsed the CCF as the political 
arm of labor.” Inciuded among the signers were 
the Canadian director of the United Steel 
Workers, an international representative of the 
United Rubber Workers, the manager of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, an_ interna- 
tional reprseentative of the United Automobile 
Workers, a manager of the I.L.G.W.U., 74 names 
in all, responsible union leaders every 
them. This was organized labor’s answer to the 
latest Communist zig zag. 

In accordance with the new party line the 
Communist Labor Progressive party immediately 
sought to obix'n “unity” with the CCF. A long 
letter of application was sent to the CCF Na- 
tional Council fille’ with the usual protestations 
of good faith, apply for affiliation and prom- 
ising to abide by the constitution of the CCF. 
Tongue in cheek, they conveniently overlooked 
the fact that at their convention they had ex- 


signed by 
Canadian 


one of 


pressed their intention of entering a number 
of candidates in the federal field irrespective, 
apparently, of the intentions of the CCF. As 


usual, “unity” was being sought at someone 
else’s expense, 
The application received short shrift from 


the National Council. By a decision which was 
not far short of unanimity the Council rejected 
the application in a crisply worded resolution 

The statement is too long foi 
here but its contents can be described. Briefly, 
it draws attention to the fact that the “new” 
party is no more than the old C. P. under a 
new name but with the same old leadership. 
It points out the fundamental differences be- 
tween democratic socialism and communism 
which make unity impossible. 

It reviews the nefarious role of the Commu- 
nists in Canada: their twists from right to left, 
from left to right, in accordance with the party 
line; their treacherous role during the period 
of the war before Russia was attacked and their 
holier-than-thou attitude since. “This record of 
abrupt reversals of policy,” the statement says, 
“proves the Communist Party to lack any sense 
of responsibility to the people of Canada. There 
is, therefore, every reason to doubt the perma- 
neney of the latest political move of the Com- 
munists and every believe that this 
new party line will change again without regard 
to the interests of the Canadian people.” The 
statement concludes with an appeal for genuine 
unity with and through the CCF. 

The National Council did not deal with 
problem alone. It had othe: 
tasks. Its deliberations mark a period in 
the life of the CCF. Hitherto CCF has 
been occupied mainly with evangelization; though 
that period is not yet over, it is being merged 
into the new period of preparation for power. 
A campaign is being undertaken for a huge na- 
tional election fund. Organizational and admin- 
istrative budgets have been doubled. A large 
full-time personnel is being added: organizers, 
Nominating conven- 
tions are taking place all over Canada in prep- 
avation for a federal election. The CCF is def- 
initely on the march. 
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secretaries, research staffs. 


Chicago, a strong isolationist and an associate 
of Gerald Smith, is in charge of the Committee’s 
offices. During the course of a day, conferences 
are held in the Committee’s offices and the 
Republican Nationalist Revival offices a floor 
above where plans are being laid to enter the 
1943 and 1944 primaries. 

Several photographs of Gerald L. K. Smith 
and Huey P. Long hang in the Committee’s 


offices. An envelope on M. Grace’s desk bore 
the imprint of Carl H. Mote, Indiana Republican 
and president:of the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Company, who wrote several articles 
for the convicted Silver Shirt leader, William 
Dudley Pelley. 

The literature table in the outer office dis- 


played and offered for a price the works of 
Joseph P. Kamp; .-a leaflet calling upon the 
people of Chicago to recognize “Our Enemy at 
Home”—the New Deal, and several back copies 
of Smith’s “Cross and the Flag.” I was offered 
a “hot-off-the-press” leaflet which the group 
is circulating, entitled, “WHAT KIND OF ISO- 
LATIONISM DO THEY WISH US TO ABAN- 
DON?” This multi-colored, expensively printed 
circular denounced “The Internationalists who 
continue their mad drive for World Government. 
They bitterly denounce American isolationists 
and infer that American isolationism is the sole 
obstacle to the accomplishment of their wild- 
eyed dream of World Government.” 

It is reported that Joe McWilliams, the anti- 
Semitic rabble-rouser has attended the weekly 
Friday evening meetings under Grace’s aus- 
pices. McWilliams, who, until recently was ex- 
ploiting his so-called “Serviceman’s Reconstruc- 
tion Plan” in Chicago under Mrs. Alice Rand 
de Tarnowsky auspices, is at present residing 
in Michigan City, Long Beach, Indiana where, 
he told this reporter, “he is toying with some 
new ideas.” He would not deny one way or an- 
other that he is working at a local defense plant, 
nor would he divulge the name of the plant. 

During the past week hushed-up anti-Semitic 
outbreaks occured in Chicago’s Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. The hooliganism took place during the 
High Holidays and several persons were injured. 
Young hoodlums who were caught were given 
verbal “spankings” and released. The outbreaks 
resembled to a great degree last year’s out- 
breaks in New York City. Investigation Com- 
missioner William B. Herlands has still not 
released his long awaited report on the New 
York outbreaks, although it is authoritatively 
known that the report exists. The Chieago 
division of the Union for Democratic Action has 
created a committee to investigate the out- 
breaks and to determine whether or not they 
were organized. 

Indicative of the pro-isolationist drive hese 
was a resolution passed here on October 1, at 
a convention of the “American War Mothers” 
at the Hotel Sherman, in which a World Pelice 
Force was denounced as were several “pro-New 


Dealers and their policies.” Asked by this re- 
porter if such a_ resolution did not ‘take 
“courage,” one delegate-mother eonfided that 


a high-ranking official of the Naval Station ad- 
dressed the meeting and told the mothers that 
it was highly important for them to say one 
thing: on the outside and another indoors when 
diseussing “present conditions.” The offieial’s 
name was not revealed by the delegate. 
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The Heme Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Hi Ho! Love on Horseback 

'AIRNESS is my middle name. When George F. Hibner came 

galloping up two weeks ago with his ringing challenge to 
eastern literary parochialism, I reacted calmly but instantly. The 
indicated response was a swift excursion into the literary sub- 
continent labeled “Western.” Today I come riding back with my 
preliminary report. I did my best to make it impressive and 
scientific and doctor-of-philosopherish. My plan was to begin with 
a learned definition. 

What is a Western? With this question I.addressed myself to 
Joseph T. Shipley, editor of the new Dictionary of Literary Criti- 
tism. To my horror I discovered that this encyclopedic work does 
not so much as mention the western literary type. Dr. Shipley 
good-naturedly waved off my invitation to supply the lack out of 
his overflowing mind. 

So I have decided to rush in and fill the long felt need. Here is 
the definition which the dictionary-makers forgot to print: Western 
is any tale in which the love-making goes forward on horseback. 
And I have my authority, not precisely out of the horse’s mouth, 
but out of that of Mr. Hibner’s favorite author, Frank C. Robert- 
son. Listen to this—from page 69 of Grizzly Meadows: “Jim felt 
the hot blood racing through his veins. Brain and body were on 
fire. A tingling began at the roots of his hair and reached to his 
toes. He reached his arm around her back and drew her half out 
of the saddle. His lips touched hers lightly, then with crushing, 
bruising force. He felt his arms go about his neck, and she held 
him fiercely while she returned his kiss.” But in a moment she 
“whirled her horse about and cut it round the flank with her bridle 
reins.” In another instant Jim heard the “br-a-ang of a rifle.” Some 
dry-gulcher was after him. 

For true romanticists this type of literature has one great ad- 
vantage. Jim and Pauline are perfect lovers, devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing, brave. They start with the normal allotment of relatives. 
The novel carries them through only a slender space of time, only 
a week or two of their crowded lives. But before the two of them 
approach the altar every relative has been killed. Most of them 
are shot, and the others break their necks falling from horses. 
So when they turn hand-in-hand to face life there is not an in-law 
left to darken their door or their prospects of unclouded happiness. 

It is a way of life that has much to be said for it... . 


Teacher Re-enters Literature 
N° sooner do I make a statement than it turns into a lie before 

my eyes. The other day I was talking about Friday, Thank 
God, and was led away into a little essay about how teachers fail 
to make the grade in fiction. Then came A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
with school-ma’ams cutting quite a figure. Now we welcome to 
our desks Rusty Carrousel. Here the whole 382 pages of text are 
about teachers—except such parts as are devoted to a member of 
the New York School Board. The book is published by E. P. Dutton, 
and I hope some real and regular teachers will read it and let me 
know what they think. 

The author’s name is given as Francis Sylvin, but the grapevine 
gossip is to the effect that the volume was produced by a couple of 


ex-substitutes now emancipated from the educational system. This 
report I can well believe. There is a good deal of accurate observa- 
tion set down not without the flavor of spicy spite. The whole 
report is not unlike the recollections of a refugee from the chain- 
gang. Here is a description of The Teacher From the Next Room 
(p. 23): “She was a gray-haired woman whose voice and expression 
indicated that she had long ago contracted the teacher’s occupa- 
tional disease of Authoritative Manner. In other industries, re- 
sultant illnesses are dreaded and combatted, but in the teaching 
profession the scourge, though recognized, is subtler, and not 
alleviated by hygienic measures or workmen’s compensation.” 


Romance in Reverse 

M's Rives, the author of Friday, Thank God, wrote me the 
other day that in a first novel the author almost inevitably 

does one of the two things. She either strives for her effect by 

crowding on glamor or she goes after it the other way—that is, 

giving us the creeps with realism. The twin authors of Rusty 

Carrousel use the second method. 

Incidentally they confirm me in the educational principle with 
which I came up out of the reading of Miss Rives’ book. Basing 
my thought on the incidents portrayed I came to the conclusion 
that successful and happy teachers are those who have a satis- 
factory love-life. Rusty Carrousel proves this proposition in reverse. 
Poor Stephanie is unhappy and frustrated both by day and by 
night. Her lack-luster interest in her pupils is but a reflection of 
her unsuccessful pursuit of eligible males. 

Don’t let me discourage you. The heroine teaches only for the 
pay-check. She is bored stiff by the pupils and parents. She hates 
the principals—in fact the whole system. But there are a lot of 
things in this book which any New Yorker—especially a teacher— 
will not want to miss. The heroine’s bosom friend is a little female 
Communist. So Stephanie, against her will, is dragged to meetings 
of the Teachers Union. There you hear the “rank and file” at work. 
Henry Linville and Abraham Lefkowitz make their speeches and 
are howled down with Communist fervor. 

There is New York atmosphere in gobs. Times Square, Wash- 
ington Park, restaurants, hotels, department stores—they are all 
here in infinite .nd accurate detail. And, though the plot has a 
sort of downhill dreariness, there is plenty of brightness in detail. 
The years, instead of being.marked by appropriate songs as they 
are in John Marquand’s So Little Time, are picked out for us by 
the sort of jokes that made the rounds. You will especially enjoy 
the account of life in a typical summer camp for adults... 


How About a Labor Under-Secretary? 

HE A. F. of L. Post-War Planning Committee has sent out its 

first publication. It is a dry little pamphlet carefully concealing 
its dynamite. In 20 pages it gives a sort of primer of European 
trade unionism. Great Britain is polished off in a paragraph, Ger- 
many and Italy in a couple of pages. Then follow short sketches 
of labor and what happened to it in most of the continental 
countries. The statements are mere outlines, clear and factual. 

From first to last there is not a sentence to betray what the 
authors are driving at. I want to venture a guess. The other day 
Edward R. Stettinius was appointed Under-Secretary of State. 
There was dancing in Wall Street and in dozens of staid editorial 
sanctums. Industry, we were told, produces men, good men, big 
men. With a generous, outflowing spirit it contributes its men to 
the nation. America should be thankful that in its hour of need it 
can turn to this reservoir of greatness. We may be short of steel, 
aluminum, oil—but of self-sacrificing patriots—thanks to big 
business—there is no lack. 

What the authors of this pamphlet prove—but never say—is 
that in this hour of the world’s need labor men can perform a 
service which can be performed by no one else. They show that 
democracy and trade unionism stand or fall together. If anything 
good is to happen in Europe, the first thing to do is put the labo 
movement back on its feet. The authors show that they know just 
what the situation is in each country, who the right men are, how 
the whole business should be tackled. 

All right—so what? Let’s say it so everyone will hear. 

For a successful post-war foreign policy we ought to have a 

labor man beside Mr. Stettinius in the State Department. Do 

Ijhear any nominations? 


Socialism and Sewage System 


By SIDNEY HOOK 
Professor of Philosphy, New York University; author of “The Hero in History,” “Reason, 
Social Myths and Democracy,” ete. 


DEVELOPMENT OF:COLLECTIVE ENTERPRISE. 


sity of Kansas Press. $4.50. 


By Seba Eldridge and Associates. Univer- 


HIS volume is valuable because of the surveys it contains of public works, com- 


munity and social services, considered 
two things: to present an institutional 


as collective enterprise. It attempts to do 
analysis of collective undertakings as “going 


concerns,” and to investigate “the basic factors” determining their growth. Among 
the fields characterized as “already collectivized” are Protection of Persons and Prop- 


erty, Roads and Streets, Harbors and Waterways, 
Postal Services, Water and Sewage Works, 
Libraries and Museums. Among the fields char- 
acterized as “undergoing collectivization” are 
Forestry, Electric Power, Rural Resettlement, In- 
surance, Medical Service, Recreation and Leisure- 
Time Activity. 

The materials turned up by thirty collaborators 
makes uneven reading but on the whole a variety 
of useful information is presented on related 
themes, 

Unfortunately, the editorial frame of reference 
for which Dr. Eldridge seems to be solely respon- 
sible is confused and confusing. Dr. Eldridge is 
under the impression that his material bears upon 
the “dynamies of socialization” in the Marxian 
sense, and that he has formulated an alternative 
hypothesis to the Marxian theory which is con- 
firmed by the data assembled in the book. His 
hypothesis is that in a capitalistic democracy col- 
lective enterprise is extended “mainly” and “pri- 
marily” by the pressure of consumer interest and 
public need. The allegedly rival Marxian hypo- 
thesis is “that a collectivistic regime is to be 
established through the action of the wage-earn- 
ing class.” 

What Dr. Eldridge is in effect saying is that 
since good roads, the post office, the sewage sys- 
tem, schools, libraries, museums, etc., were won 
without organized working-class action, therefore 
there is no reason to believe that a collective 
economy could be brought about by labor action. 
He apparently assumes that socialism is an ex- 
tension of the army, navy and postal systems, 
and that Marx was convinced public sanitary 
facilities could be won only by proletarian class 
struggle! 

What is even more unfortunate, these aber- 
rations have influenced his collaborators, too. In 
his chapter on Harbors and Waterways, Dr. Kelso 
writes: “There is no evidence that collectivization 





in Water transportation has followed the path laid 
down by Marx. No class struggle is present.” 

Surely, Dr. Eldridge must know that Marx and 
Engels were contemporaries of Bismarck and 
that they were perfectly aware of how his “so- 
cialistic” measures were introduced. It is surpris- 
ing that this did not suggest to him the possi- 
bility that by “Socialism” they understood some- 
thing a little different from the post office, mu- 
seums or even nationalization of railroads. It 
may be true, as Dr. Eldridge writes, that “sociali- 
zation movements (of the kind indicated) long 
continued with their present tempo and amplitude 
will issue in a new economic system” but he sup- 
plies no good reason for believing so. It may also 
be true that “Marxians are all barking up the 
wrong tree: labor and the labor movement have 
indispensable functions to serve, but socialization 
of industry happens not to be one of them.” The 
suspicion, however, will not down that Dr. El- 
dridge doesn’t know enough about Marxist theory 
to judge it. 

The chief difficulty is with Dr. Eldridge’s con- 
ception of what a collective enterprise is. He 
seems to use the terms collectivization, socializa- 
tion, nationalization synonymously. On top of 
this, a collective enterprise is defined as one “in 
which capital is owned by groups, not by individ- 
uals” which covers enterprises like investment 
banks and holding companies that might be 
owned by different groups of capitalists. 

It is a great pity that these investigations were 
carried on within Dr. Eldridge’s primitive theoret- 
ical framework, for they could have been oriented 
around much more significant questions, partie- 
ularly the growth of bureaucracy in pubile enter- 
prise, as contrasted with private industry, aid its 
effect upon the freedoms of the individual as a 
worker and a citizen. Some attention is given to 
these questions but not enough by far. 


The Negroes’ Share in America 


By ALTER E. FISCHOFF 

THE NEGRO’S SHARE. By Richard Sterner. 
Harper. 417 pages. $4.50. 

THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND. 
By Lorenzo Johnston Greene. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 389. pages. $4.50. 

wis the fires of race hatred smouldering in 

many an American city, it is well to ask just 
what is the Negro’s share in America ? 

There is no denying, of course, that much has 
been accomplished in certain parts of our country 
to ameliorate the Negro’s lot. This appears from 
Lorenzo J. Greene’s interesting survey of Negro 
life in colonial New England, which also points 
to the deep roots of tne Negro-White fungus, in 
spite of the fact that slaves were treated more 
kindly in New England than elsewhere in colo- 
nial America. 

When the first census was taken in 1790, only 
16,822 Negroes were returned for New England, 
out of 1,009,206 inhabitants. But though they 
were not important numerically, they did exert 
a significant influence. They were trained to 
follow whatever calling their master pursued and 
from the seventeengh century on they were no 
longer mainly house servants, but were asso- 
ciated with every type of work, White laborers 
resented the intrusion of Negroes into skilled 
trades, but the only legal attempt to bar Negroes 
from such employment in colonial New England 
occurred in Boston at about 1861. However, this 
prohibition against the employment of Negroes 
as artisans was ignored, 

For all that, the condition of the Negro in 
colonial New England was primarily that of a 
chattel. The slave codes aimed to protect the 
master’s property; the severity of the legislation 
was proportional to the density of the slave 
population in a given locality and its consequent 
threat to the master class (e.g., Rhode Island 
which had the highest proportion of blacks had 
the cruellest legislation in New England). Yet 
all the New England codes were much milder 
than in the plantation colonies. Thus a New 
England slave found abroad after nine o’clock 
was punished by ten or fifteen stripes; but a 
Virginian slave might be dismembered for the 
same offense. 

Legally the New England slaves held a rather 
unique position, somewhat between that of a 
plantation slave and an indentured servant. As 
property they were bought, sold, transferred, 
escheated, inherited, sequestrated; but they were 
considered to be persons, could hold property, 
sue at law, and appeal in courts. Also they had 
a right to life, and the killing of a slave—unlike 
the practice in the South—was a capital offense, 
though no master appears to have paid the ex- 
treme penalty for such a crime. 

Although slaves were treated more kindly i 
New England than elsewhere in colonial America, 
the existence of the institution wrought an in- 
sidious corruption in the spirits of the whites. 
Nowhere does this come to light more strikingly 
than in the record of religion, which at that 
period was a decisively important factor. 
NO 
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Good shot, Lieutenant! Not too soon nor 
late 

vou got him with the silent, inverse shell 

ad tn 

of light that struck through darkness to 
the plate 

and in a picture caught and fixed his hate. 


Here is the Nazi: the bully’s underlip, 
the small, pig’s eyes, the moron’s leer, 
the look 
that Jews see in the ghetto when they slip 
in their own blood, or scream beneath the 
whip. 
Over his grave, nail up his photograph 
to be his own relentless epitaph. 
Dilys Bennett Laing. 
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Some New England slaves were converted to 
Christianity and admitted to church membership 
during the colonial era. But for a long ‘time con- 
vetsion of the slaves was opposed in New Eng- 
land, as in other colonies, on economic, social, 
and religious grounds. Fearful that conversion 
would foster the manumission of slaves, many 
masters refused to permit the Christianization 
of their slaves. Where it was permjtted it was 
effected by a compromise between property in- 
terests and religious principles. The acéepted 
doctrine came to be that baptism in no wise 
altered the slave status. 

The Bishop of London, speaking for the 
Anglican church, and Cotton Mather (who 
actually wrote a new decalogue for slaves), rep- 
resenting the Congregationlists, both denounced 
the theory that slavery and Christianity were 
incompatible. Because Christianity was mani- 
festly prostituted into a means of safeguarding 
the property of the master class, many Negroes 
were loath to accept a religion which sanctioned 
their bondage; however, the basis was laid for 
the Negro church of the post-Revolutionary New 
England 

+ x 

EW times and conditions, particularly the con- 

centration of large Negro populations in 
northern urban areas, have created a new Negro 
problem. Alert and responsible Americans have 
gradually come to recognize the immensity of 
the Negro-White problem in our country, and the 
need for sober knowledge about the varied pat- 
terns of Negro segregation, if we are to achieve 
any adequate solution of this “unfinished business 
of American democracy.” 

In 1938 the Carnegie Corporation sponsored 
what is probably the most ambitious study of 
the Negro in America ever undertaken. To insure 
objectivity it invited a distinguished foreign so- 
cial scientist to direct the project,’ Dr. Karl 
Gunnar Myrdal of the University of Stockholm. 
He requested some twenty students of the Amer- 
ican Negro to prepare memoranda on all impor- 
tant aspects of Negro life in the United States. 

The monograph on “The Negro’s Share” by Dr. 
Richard Sterner, another Swedish social scientist 
with research experience, who accompanied Dr. 
Myrdal to the United States, and his assistants, 
is one of these special investigations, dealing with 
the Negro’s living conditions and his participa- 
tion in social welfare programs. 

From Dr. Sterner and his collaborators we get 
a picture of what the Negro gets from his work 
of the good things America has to offer, as re- 
flected in the comparative distribution of mcome, 
living standards, housing standards, and amount 
of public relief. 

What is the Negro’s share in these goods and 
services as compared with the white man? The 
exhaustive researches of Sterner lead to the an- 
swer that Negroes earn less and have poorer 
living facilities than whites. They pay more for 
the same kind of houses and goods than white 
consumers, and they have less access to public 
facilities (schools, hospitals, parks, health cen 
ters, playgrounds, bathing beaches, etc.). 

Problems of social welfare are of particular 
imvortance because of the large proportion of 
Negro families with exceedingly low incomes and 
inadequate levels of living. 

Those who wish information and authoritative 
answers to the question of the Negro’s economic 
tatus (occupational trends, unemployment, fam- 
ily composition and employment, family incomes 
and their disbursement, food consumption, and 
housing) will have to turn to this survey. 


Jutide and Out © 


By MATTHEW LOW 
he New Commie Hoax:—The Communists are off a new eam- 
paign, more absurd and more vicious than anything they’ve 

started in some time. ... The Daily Worker has declared an all-out 
war against so-called “anti-Soviet plotters.” This week, after 
drawing up a long list of these alleged social-democratic plotters, 
a call was sent out to the FBI to “crack down on these people who 
are giving aid and comfort to the Nazi enemy.” ... The charge— 
a nice legal fantasy—is they have made a scrap of paper of the 
U. S.-Soviet treaty of 1933. The agreement was that no groups 
of persons would be permitted on the soil of either country to 
advocate the overthrow of the other country’s government. 

“Who are the people who tius help Hitler by trying to 
smash the unity of the United Nations?” the Worker asks. 
And it proceeds to name among the Russian Social Democrats 
N. Avksentiev (who is dead), Nathan Chanin (who is an 
American), Victor Chernov (who is an S. R.) and Nikifor 
Grigoriev (who is a Ukrainian nationalist). . . . It proceeds to 
attack Chernov for having quoted, in a scholarly article, the 
“Novoe Slovo” (which is a white-guard magazine published in 
Berlin). Chernoy, the Commie masterminds charge, “somehow 


gets hold of anti-Soviet material from Nazi Germany!” A 





fool’s trick; all the leading scholars and government experts 
see Berlin publications, and ““Novoe Slovoe” has been quoted in 
“Foreign Affairs,” “The Russian Review,” etc., etc. ... 

As evidence of the concrete plot and conspiracy, one of the 
Moscow trials in dug up! Raphael Abramovitch was then charged 
(1931) with being a Menshevik 5th columnist. But as history has 
recorded—the day when A. was said to have been at a secret under- 
ground meeting in the Soviet Union the famous socialist leader was 
opening an International Congress in Brussels in full sight, 
need we add, of thousands of people! .. . 

So now the Commies are calling on the FBI to conduct their 

Moscow trials for them—and here in the U.S.A.! .. . 


H™:. Senator:—The other day at his press conference Count 

Sforza raised a few correspondents’ eyebrows by his remark 
that he was returning to Italy as “a Senator chosen by the Italian 
people.”. .. “I was a Senator, which means representative of the 
people and not in the least one appointed by any royal choice.”. . 
Sforza is a democrat—but there are no elective Senators in Italy, 
as Mario Einaudi points out. There are only Senators appointed 
for life by the King. . . . Sforza was appointed a Senator by royal 
decree on August 3, 1919, on the basis of Article 33, Par. 7 of the 
Constitution. ... (This is not necessarily in disparagement, for as 
Einaudi did not add—his own father is a Senator!) 


hame Again:—The AFL Council at the Boston Convention made 

a number of fine points in its labor report—but on the Chinese 
issue it proved itself as color-blind as a bat! Answering a 
barrage of editorial criticism for its support of the Exclusion Act, 
the council explained the other night: “The fact that China is our 
ally in the present war should not influence us to permit repeal of 
the Oriental exclusion law any more than the fact that Russia is 
an ally should influence us to embrace Communism.”. 

Excuse, please. Hon. AFL students of logic make elemen- 
tary error of “false analogy!” ... Reason why, with Russia as 
ally, we don’t embrace Communism, is because it’s anti- 
thetical to Democracy, and opposes the whole tradition of free 
America. Reason why, with China as ally, we ought to repeal 
color-discrimination law, is because it’s required by Democ- 
racy, and is demanded by the whole liberal American move- 
ment for race tolerance, enlightenment, and real peoples’ 
freedom. ... 

The AFL stand is making a lot of us pretty sore—or as Con- 
fucius say: If Green no see yellow, whites see red. .,. 


linen New McCormick Hoax:—Conspiracy of the month—accord- 
ing to Col. Robert R. McCormick and his Chicago Tribune—is 
being plotted by Rhodes scholars! Nothing short of “the 
overthrow of the republic” is foreseen by McCormick. unless the 
activities of Americans who studied at Oxford are checked! ... 
For a month the Tribune’s columns have been screaming 
like an injured eagle. Rep. J. W. Fulbright (of the Fulbright 
internationalist resolution) is, you see, a Rhodes scholar. So 
is Rep. Robert Hale. McCormick has challenged their 
“Joyalty to the U. S.,” these friends of “royalty,” “inter- 
national bankers” and ‘Wendell Willkie.” He has asked the 


























FBI to “Fingerprint Them!” in a leading editorial. . .. Elmer 

Davis, of the OWI, also turned up as a Rhodes scholar—and 

that almost clinched the case. 

Now the whole thing began to shape up as a real super-plot for 
a super-state, in which the U. S. would once again become colonies 
of the British Empire. Then Browder came to Chicago—and the 
plot took a new turn, so that one half the U. S. would be colonies 
of the Soviets. ... It’s all a very complicated geographical division 
of spoils. But if Browder and Elmer Davis could see that their 
borders manage to skirt around IlIlinois, and leave Chicago (a little 
bit of the lake, a few benches in Jackson Park) to the Hon. Colonel, 
everything, we feel, could be patched up... . 


trangest Literary Note of the Season:—Sholem Asch, the well- 
known novelist, has joined the staff of the Freiheit, the N. Y. 
Yiddish daily of the Communist party! ... Asch is the author of 
the recent The Apostle (St. Paul), and the earlier The Nazarene 
(Jesus). It was because of the character of the latter novel that 
Asch’s articles ceased being published by the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, the largest Yiddish (liberal-socialist, anti-communist) daily. 
Asch was on the staff of the Forward up to only a few months 
, ae 
Sholem Asch is also the author of Three Cities, the novel 
of the faith and disillusionment of Zachary Mirkin in—the 
Bolshevik Revolution! 


pea by the Way:- 


expose of native-fascists, is goings A 
Kamp, the most voluble of U.S.-shirters, will publish 
formerly of the 
has moved int he ondell illkie entour- 
yor political adviser 7 ". Temes cer- 
tainly did an “impartial” job on t v’t case against the As- 
sociated Press. It front-paged both the - h stories 
Now that the ten-month old report of AFL and C leaders charg 
influence in the OWI | it i the public, 
more heads are going to fall in the Elmer Davis outfi Some of 
ew book on 
liberal-left 
story. and a 


John Roy Carlson, who "ndercover is an 
ng-over from— 
Joe Kamp. 
his counterattack in a few weeks. 
Friends of Democracy, 


age as ¢ 1oera 


ing Commu 


the political remarks and analyses in Ker 

North Africa are going to start 

‘ircles. But more of that (and th 

special Cornell story) next week. 

aan Memos:—Soon to become a lar contributor to 
Listen M. Oak. Married last week: manag. 

ed. D. Bell... . Forthcoming producer of a Broadway show: New 

Leader theatre ed. Bernard Feinman. Working on a political 

and personal autobiography: Bill Bohn. . . . Soon to leave for thé 

Army: ye old columnist Matthew Low. ... 
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THT By MEN DREK WILLEM VAN LOON woiiiuinnnnnaninninniTe 


henever the subject of Birth Control comes 

up in a discussion with one of God’s Holy 
Men. I refrain from expressing any opinions 
and I base my refusal upon the following sensi- 
ble. consideration: Since it is the women who 
have to bear the children, the women and they 
alone, should be the ones to judge whether they 
shall enjoy the benefits of birth-control or not. 
It is none of the business of the men who have 
very little to do with this arrangement. The 
women and they alone should therefore decide 
whether we shall have birth control and not we, 
arnd-the men should leave the subject alone. 

By the same token, I now come out in favor 
of: my own motion: Be it resolved that peace 
shall. be made only by those men who have been 
in actual battle and that those who never had 
their guts shiver in them when a bullet came 
wheezing their way shall not even be allowed 
within a thousand yards of the place where the 
peace. negotiations are being discussed. That 
will prove quite a hardship upon all the honest 
citizens and citizennesses who are now publish- 
ing books upon the subject of the Forthcoming 
Peace, but that can’t be helped. They have had 
the fun of writing their books and they may 
even have few royalties, and that 
should satisfy them. 

‘But when peace is going to 
all seriousness it should be left entirely to the 
fellows who risked life and limb storming the 
coast of Italy and defending the steppes of the 
Ukraine, The others should be and 
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E’S a deceptive moun- 
man, this 
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* Hendrik Willem. — He 
- looks soft and smiling and 
a friendly—-but how he can 
a hate!—What a gleam in 
* his eye when he neatly 
. lances some stuffed-shirt 


Pretty girls 
bishops 


on the neatest of epigrams! 
dnd dogs run to meet him, but 
‘and senators and college presidents had 
better have a care. He is a scholar, anti- 
quarian, historian, philosopher.—He knows 
all of the out-of-the-way places along the 
road of human wandering up from Neand- 
erthal.—He loves the nice things of mind 
and body—good food, good music, subtle 
thinking clothed in right words.—But he 
talks the common speech of the common 
man and is at home with simple straight 
and honest things.—He’s a sort of Dutch 
Frenchman, a Protestant. Catholic, a Puri- 
tan epicure, a serious humorist, a demo- 
cratic aristocrat. If you get mad at some- 
thing he says, you fall in love with the 
wway he says it.... 

In these vagrant jottings you have him 











at his best—as he is after dinner with 
good coffee or good wine. : 
W. E. B. 
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chase themselves on pain of being forced to 
crawl tnderneath a heavy spray of machine-gun 
bullets and to spend nights sleeping in an ants 
nest. Not among our own amiable kind of little 
ants but the kind that 
jungles of New Guinea. 
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A Story About Poletti, or 
What Happened to II Duce 
have been told a story about Dwight 
hower Charlie Poletti. I don’t 
whether the story is true and | have no possible 
chance of finding out, but it is a good story and 
it bears repeating. 

As the readers of The New 
member this distinguished 
leader once upon a time 
weeks as Governor of the 
New York, During that 
couple of citizens 
cidedly had not deserved this act of clemency. 


Eisen- 


and know 


Leader will re- 
Italo- Vermontese 
few short 

state of 


pardoned a 


acted for a 
sovereign 
period he 
undesirable who most de- 
after Eisenhowe1 
Italians he 
news to his 


Now, according to my story, 
had obtained the surrender of the 
had telephoned the. great 
mander-in-Chief in the White House. 
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The President in an outburst of sincere joy 
had most heartily congratulated his North 
African delegate upon his magnificent success 
and then, in a facetious mood had added: 

“Listen, Ike, while you were about it, why 
didn’t you capture Mussolini too?” 

“We did, Boss,” that valiant warrior answered, 
“but Charlie Poletti pardoned him.” 


Is the Liberty Bell 
Unconstitutional? 
Gopmehes or other the conversation yesterday 
turned upon the subject of the Declaration 
of Independence and the fact (still not definitely 
known) whether the Liberty Bell had actually 
been rung immediately after that momentous 
session or whether it had been rung a few days 
later when the document (meanwhile copied in 
the neat) had been read to the revolutionary 
armies and I thought of a nice title for a movie 
about that glorious event when Tyranny had 
been defeated and the cause’of Democracy had 
been triumphant FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLED. 

The State Department would, of course, not 
allow it to be shown in South America—but the 
South Americans are not interested in our 
movies anyway and so that would really make 
very little difference 


A Letter, and 

Trereby Hangs a Tale 
got a letter the other day 
follows: 


and it read as 


Dear Reader: 

Tokyo may soon be destroyed. 

The world’s third largest city will not be 
pocked with areas of desolation like stone- 


and-steel-built London and Berlin. It will 
be literally gutted and 7,000,000 human 
beings will be homeless. 

To rebuild Warsaw and Rotterdam, Va- 


letta and Coventry, Stalingrad and Nanking 

vill be difficult and costly. But at least we 

will be helping our friends. 

To rebuild Tokyo, however, and Berlin, 
Genoa and Naples, Cologne and Essen will 
require real statesmanship and an applica- 
tion of genuine democracy. 

Are you ready to help do 
crucify democracy on the 
bigotry and reaction? 

I read this invitation from Common Sense to 
assist in the rebuilding of Tokio and Berlin and 
Essen and I was thinking of diverse friends and 
relatives whose ashes, mingled with the dust 
of Rotterdam and Middelburg, had been carted 
away to Germany to help in the reconstruction 
of Cologne and Elberfeld. 

And then I remembered a 
being told about Lily Pons. 


t, or shall we 
cross of hate, 


story which is 

That charming songstress has a weakness (a 
perfectly understandable weakness, of course) 
of snapping her cookies (as they express it in 
her own Marseillaisian dialect) just before a 
concert. She knows that she can do it, but the 
nervous tension is so terrific that she suffers a 
slight gastronomic (or is it gastric?) disturb- 
Now it so happened one night that she 
was singing somewhere out in the open for a 
public of a couple of million persons. Just before 
she was to make her appearance it had begun 
to rain and the manager had come to her asking 
her to be prepared for a short wait until the 
shower should have stopped. The gallant lady 
the least disturbed. “It is Ohkeh 
with me,” she replied, “I haf already vomeet.” 
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Hitler, the Pope, and 
Galoshes at Canossa 
] am still convinced that Hitler will take the 

Pope to Germany. He will explain that this 
is an act of absolute necessity to the pride of 
the Teutonic soul. 

That and sensitive pride has been 
suffering ever since Henry IV had to wait a 
couple of hours in the Canossa snow (and not 
even wearing his galoshes) before the Pope 
would let him in and would receive him. 

That incident occured in the year 1077 but 
the Nazi’s have a long memory except when it 
comes to their own bestialities. 
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“WHEN MUSSOLINI FELL, the Germ: 


ference.” 
view this week. 


+ in Rome.-into ecstasies of joy... .” 





n soldiers in Italy 


was killed. They were fairly jumping with joy. They believed the war was over.” 
This was the remarkable story told last week by Crown Prince Humbert to a 
Canadian correspondent in central Italy. The royal family passed unmolested 
through the German lines into southern Italy. The Nazi troops were celebrating 
the end of the Fuehrer!—‘I think that’s why our cars got through without inter- 


This amazing incident was also reported by Marshal Pietro Badoglio in an inter- 
Badoglio told newspaper men that when Il Duce’s regime collapsed, 
unfounded rumors that Hitler has been assassinated had “swept all the German soldiers 


Hitler Was Dead...and They Jumped With Joy | 


heard a rumor that Hitler 
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Compulsory Work Would Force 
Production Slowdowns, Chamberlain Says 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 





ustin- Wadsworth 


Y looking into the Washington tea leaves, one can guess that within two months there will be a tremendous drive for the 
passage of National Service legislation along the lines of the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 
The prospect of such legislation fills me with horror, not because I believe anyone has the right to malinger or loaf 


during wartime, but simply because I am convinced that the principles o. 


than add to production. 

The unworkability of a national service act 
ean be proved either by recourse to history or 
by a straight bit of logic. True, they have a 
national service act in England and Canada, 
but in each country there has been little effort 
to apply it with, any stringency. Where the 
English government does try to put teeth into 
its legislation, the results are not reassuring. 

Quite recently a Nottinghamshire pit boy, 
Sidney Page, was sentenced to a month in jail 
for refusing to go down into a mine. He was 
released after signing a promise to go to work 
as ordered, but the moment he was freed he 
claimed that he had put his signature on paper 
under duress. The Nottinghamshire miners, 
18,000 of them, promptly struck, shutting down 
twenty-one pits. They did not return to work 
until the government promised to reconsider 
the case against Page. 

In this country compulsion is not working 
either. Under the terms of the Smith-Connolly 
Act, the Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
miners have gone back to work. But coal pro- 
duction is lagging just when we need more coal 
than ever. The National Coal Administration 
reports absenteeism and indifference among the 
miners. It fears that the slogan of “No con- 
tract, no work” has been changed to “no con- 
tract, no sweat.” Writing in Collier’s Magazine, 
Secretary Ickes reports an elusive, tantalizing 
slow-down in the coal mines since last June. 

* ‘ » 
The Worker and the Soldier— 
Seme Crucial Differences 

T is plausible to argue that if men are to be 

drafted for the armed forces, it is only fair 
to apply the same principle of compulsion to 
the economy that supports the fighting fronts. 
Nevertheless, there is a world of difference be- 
tween serving under compulsion in a factory and 
being drafted for the army. 

A fighting army becomes an organism as a 
factory never does. An army is fused by the 
end for which it is created; it has no function 
except to defeat the enemy. And when one is 
face to face with the enemy, it is kill or be 
killed. 

In a factory, however, one is necessarily a 
split personality. The reasons for working are 
varied: one does the job partly to get guns 
to the front, partly to make a living for the 
wife and kids, partly to satisfy the instinct of 
workmanship, and partly to earn money for the 
stockholders, who still get their dividends even 
in wartime. It is this last item that makes the 
draft inapplicable to industry: one cannot com- 
pel a person to work for another man’s gain 
and expect easy compliance. 

If government compulsion is applied to 





A New Season 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 

: on Broadway, in the unusual dark of 
a dim-out city, soldiers on leave and 
resting, relax with the rise of a 
curtain. But calm is not the antidote, nor is 
serious, thoughtful endeavor. Physical work in 
crowded training camp or high-pressure muni- 
tions factory is balanced by the stir of further 
crowds—but free from restraint, from disci- 
pline, from work: eager to forget and to enjoy. 

Broadway is ready for that eager throng 
which packs the open houses. And as the season 
gets into its stride, the types of entertainment 
offered assume a clear pattern. The obvious 
division marks off dramas of arousal from 
dramas of escape. But strangely here, what 
might be the expected roles of stage and screen 
are reversed: the proportion of serious por- 
trayals and gripping stories arising out of the 
war is greater in the motion pictures than on 
the stage. So Proudly We Hail, to name but 
one, drew tears to the eyes of the most hardened 
film critic. It is not that mere escape films are 
lacking; some of these are of high quality; 
they are in abundance as always, from the 
tender nostalgia of Grace George and James 
Cagney in Johnny Come Lately to the most 
recent antics of Bob Hope. What is more sig- 
nificant is that the legitimate theatre has given 
itself almost entirely to “escape.” 

No doubt it’s hard to write a good war play, 
while indignation stirs in place of under- 
standing, and emotions are closely caught in 
the event. Such plays, too, must compete with 
the shifting headlines, and the books from 
every front with their grim, true stories of the 
war’s heroism and horror. But no good play 
comes easily. The public will go to a war play; 
they have crowded war dramas in the past; 
there is now no yawning space at Tomorrow 
the World, by no means an excellent, but a 
deeply suggestive play. Why then is .ne theatre 
failing to fulfill this serious aspect of its role? 
It must provide entertainment; all its offerings 
must entertain; but beyond that the theatre 
has always been a social barometer or a social 
force, jndicating if not shaping the deeper con- 
cerns of the time. There is little sign of this 
in the current season. 

ARTLY the critics are to blame. 

frequently lamented that the opinions of 
eight men determine the fate of a play; but no 
suggestions seem fertile to remedy this sorry 
state. What makes the conditions worse is that 
no or (at one with hiring power) 
seems the background and 
qualifications of supreme critics, whose 
daily frown wipes out the labors of a year. 
Chosen by accident of propinquity or for their 
breezy style, few of these critics at their best 
have had little sense of the richer powers of 
the theatre; and with the war carrying some 
of the ripest of these few into other fields, we 
are left with a group of writers whose major 
interest has been‘ neither the theatre nor the 


civilians, 


It has been 


least, no 
with 


these 


concerned 








industry, every worker must lie under the 
suspended penalty of a jail sentence. The 
result must be to unchain a universal fear, 
which always has disintegrating effects. 
The first government 
merely to reject badly made stuff. But 
bad 


recourse of may be 


if slow- 
downs, and work continue, the 
government will demand production on schedule. 


For what is the reason for conscripting labor 


stoppages 


if it is not to get production when it is wanted? 
On the other hand, if the worker is doing his 
job under compulsion, he can’t be fired for bad 
work, for that would obviously defeat, the pur- 
poses of a National Service Act. Under com- 
pulsion it is jail or nothing for the inept, the 


slow, the incompetent, the grousing or the 
malcontent worker. 
The Fallacy of Compulsion— 
Labor Draft Will Fail 
HE answer to my analysis is, of course, that 


patriots will do their war work willingly 
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Broadway in Dim-Out 


well-being of the state. 

Their job is not to evaluate a play, but to 
interest their readers. And they have learned 
from George Jean Nathan (Westbrook Pegler 
has hammered the lesson home; I suspect some 
of them have never read Nathan) that readers 
prefer a punch to a plug. A razz, or a rave, 
and most often the razzberry: the reviewer’s 
favorite fruit. And always there must be a 
punch-line—even if what flashes into the mind 
as clever is unfair to the play. These critics 
in the main are concerned with entertainment 
first and entertainment last. 

The great part of the public, increasingly in 
these war times, is on the same quest. Hence 
there is a generous absence from plays that 
receive anything but the most favorable re- 
views; without brash praise, a play dies in 
its first fortnight; the others hang out the 
S.R.O. Once on a time a play could have a 
“moderate success”; with some merit, it might 
attract its audience; now it wilts with the 
morning papers, or sets out on the trail of 
Tobacco Road. Thus a drama of the war like 
Land of Fame, far from a great play but one 
that enough would have liked to carry it along 


for a while, flops overnight; and Janie, Kiss 
and Tell, Three Is a Family, The Dough-Girls 
this last a farce of camp-followers up-to 


date—run merrily on. 

Patents the escape shows, 
a large proportion of 

prospect. 


is of course 
musicals, already 
Vaudeville, 
from cinema stage-shows to in- 
launched forth valiantly this 


there 


the season’s 


here, and in 
swinging back 
dependent 


life, 

































",.. Threats, fear, compulsion have disintegrating effects..." 


whether there is a National Service Act or no. 
But no act is needed to get such people 
to pitch in with a will. Compulsion is only 
for those who aren’t one hundred per cent 
behind the war effort. But the facts of hu- 
man nature in a capitalist democracy make 
it impossible to get good work out of the 


“eighty per cent patriots” by using crude 
force. With the eighty percenters, argu- 
ment, persuasion and inducement can _ be 


used to get one hundred per cent of effort. 

Threats and compulsion only serve to re- 

duce the matural eighty per cent level to 

sixty or fifty. 

I may be wrong about this, but I don’t think 
so. Anyway, I commend my argument to Con- 
gress, to the President, to Bernard Baruch, to 
John Hancock, to Jimmy Byrnes and to Secre- 
tary Robert Patterson for at least casual in- 
And if the Austin-Wadsworth bill be- 
comes law, I'll bet anyone that production will 
decline rather than increase, Any takers? 


spection. 


season in Laugh Time, which will have several 
sl¢ecessors seeking its success. But the chief 
dev opment in this phase of the theatre is the 
series of old-time shows. One after another 
Blossom Time, The Student Prince, The Merry 
Widow, .mi—earliest of all but still flourishing 

-Rosalindu bring the operetta back to Broad- 
way acclaim, and tahe it for a prefitebie tour 
on the returning road. And Oklahoma, in 1ood 
the Old Heidelberg of the prairie, is the gayest 
and most popular of all. 

The folk of the theatre, from every aspect 
of the entertainment world, have been doing a 
glorious job in the field of morale-building, of 
entertaining our men in the services, of in- 
spiriting workers at home. But the theatre 
itself is living up to only one side of its multiple 
function. It provides amusement, relaxation, 
escape. Where are the dramas that by their 
clash of attitudes point our ideals, look toward 
the problems of the post-war world, direct and 
strengthen our resolve? The nearest approach 
of the has been in the Potash-and- 
Perlmutter stupidities—‘demockery” for ‘“de- 
mocracy,” not as an ironie stab, but as the 
mispronunciation of a man seriously trying .to 
say it correctly, and that man for many years 
the foreman of a large factory!—such drivel 
can be amusing only to the most heedless, and 
wretched anyone that knows what the 
theatre can do. 

The theatre can do a great deal, as a vital 
force in a community of vigor and forward 
On what have the folk of Broadway 


9 


turned their eyes: 


season 


makes 


The theatre has its 
eternal issues— 
"Entertainment," or 
“social force"... 
“the 


deeper concerns of 


Escape, or 


our time"... 








the draft, as applied to industry, will decrease rather 
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The Darian Deal—A Report on North Africa 


___ [This article is taken from “Report on 
North Africa,” copyrighted 1943 by Kenneth 
G. Crawford and reprinted by permission of 
Farrar and Rinehart Inc., the publishers. 
Mr. Crawford’s book was published this 
week. ] ene era 
CHAPTER FOUR 

HORTLY after midnight on the morning of 

Nov. 8, Robert Murphy, President Roose- 
velt’s emissary in North Africa, paid a sur- 
prise visit to the home of General Alphonse 
Juin, French military commander in the Al- 
giers district. It was a short walk from Mur- 
phy’s house along the upper edge of the Al- 
giers residential district to Juin’s home. The 
American diplomat rapped insistently and _ in- 
formed a sleepy servant that it would be neces- 
sary to disturb the general. This was im- 
portant. Juin responded to the summons in 
pajamas and dressing gown. 

Did he remember that he had been saying 
for the last two years that he would wel- 
come American intervention in North Africa 
if it came in sufficient force to stay? Yes, he 
did. He still felt the same way about it. But 
what had that to do with this midnight visit? 
Murphy informed him that an American force 
at that moment lay off Algiers and other North 
African ports ready to come ashore and de- 
termined to stay. Juin was dumbfounded. It 
took him several minutes to assimilate the 
news. 

He said he still believed, as he had since 
1940, that the Americans should and would be 
welcomed as deliverers by the people of North 
Africa but how big a force was this? Murphy 
did not answer directly but created the impres- 
sion that it was something like 500,000 fully 
equipped men. He said nothing about British 
participation in the enterprise. ' 

Juin, typical of the North African military 
command in this respect, was friendly to the 
Americans but suspicious of the British. Actu- 
ally the first wave of Americans numbered only 
about 120,000 men. The British quickly fol- 
lowed with a larger force but Murphy was not 
ready to make this known that first night. The 
few British who came ashore with the Amer- 
icans were disguised in American uniforms. 

* * * 

FTER a few minutes’ conversation, Juin 

said he had no choice but to report what 
Murphy had told him to Admiral Darlan who, 
as commander in chief of the French Army 
and Navy, was his superior officer. Darlan was 
passing that night at the home of Admiral 
Raymond A. Fenard, only a few from 
Juin’s: 

The general suggested that Murphy accom- 
pany him on a visit to Darlan. They decided 
to arouse the admiral by telephone to warn 
him of their coming. Darlan, answering the 
telephone himself, told them to stay where they 
were and that he would join them in a few 
minutes. Murphy was not surprised to be told 
of Darlan’s presence in Algiers. 

The admiral had come there few days earlier 
from Vichy to visit his son, who lay ill of 
infantile paralysis in Algiers. Madame Darlan 
jad taken up permanent residence in Algiers. 
Darlan himself had planned to return to France 
on Nov. 7 but his wife, worried about their 
son’s condition, had urged him to stay on an- 
other day. The admiral had remained at his 
bedside that whole day. He had sum- 


doors 


son’s 


What Abou 


i ew international political spotlight 
focused this week on King Victor Emanuel 
and Marshal Pietro Badoglio, who, whatever 
their status under the still secret political 
clauses of “unconditional surrender,” are put- 
ting in strong and eloquent bids for prestige 
and recognition. 

Victor Emanuel pulled al! stops in his 
radio plea for the House of Savoy— 
“Italians, follow me! As yesterday, as al- 
ways, your King is with you, indissolubly 
linked with the destiny of the immortal 
fatherland. . Badoglio worked out the 
same kind of heads-I-win-tails-you-lose 
political formula. He promised in an inter- 
view this week an Italian democracy which 
would “exclude all the former Fascist lead- 
ers” — except, of course, Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio. 

Together they stand, in the hope that in the 
military and political chaos of the country their 
cries will somehow be taken and accepted as 
the voices of trusted friends. It has been “the 
King and Badoglio” for over twenty years in 
Italy now. In September 1922, when the Fascist 
coup was being engineered, Badoglio remarked 
that his army would wipe out Mussolini's forces 
—if the King so ordered. But Victor called I 
Duce to power—and Badoglio gomplied. As 
Salvemini wrote in these pages a few months 
ago: “Badoglio is today what he always has 
been: a professional soldier, loyal to the King, 
ready to add fresh salaries and fresh pensions 
to his former salaries and pensions, but not 
interested in politics. He has the soul of a 
mercenary of the 15th century... . 

Strangely enough, there appears to be 
the sharpest divergence between “informed 
Allied circles” and “informed Italian anti- 
facist circles” over the role of the King, the 
character of the monarchy, the history of 
the House of Savoy. 

A dispatch to the New York Times of 
October 2, quoting “an official in constant and 
close touch with the Italian situation,” amplified 
an attitude toward Victor Emanuel which had 
been earlier suggested by Winston Churchill in 
London. 

“. . . the royal house of Italy has a 
splendid tradition as a leader of liberal, 
parliamentary government, a tradition that 
is stronger than most Americans realize, 
and provides a natural rallying point for 
the re-establishment of democratic govern- 
ment in Italy.” 


was 


here appears to be no evidence of any kind, 

journalistic, political, or historical, to justify 
this view of the House of Savoy. 

A wireless to the Times of October 1 reported 
—‘The trend of feeling among important politi- 
cal elements is toward a republic. Even the 
Italian army is now said to be overwhelmingly 
anti-monarchical.” 

In gn interview with correspondent Herbert 
L. Matthews in Capri last week, world-famous 
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The Course of International Potities 


his subordinates and dis- 
errands having to do with 
personal affairs. He may have suspected some 
kind of Anglo-American campaign affecting 
French possessions in Africa but he was not 
prepared for a North African invasion. News 
that a large United Nations force had put 
in at Gibraltar already was out, but it had been 
supposed that its objectiv was Dakar, the 
French West African port. 

When Darlan arrived, Murphy and Juin told 
him what was afoot. His first reaction was 
livid rage. Why had he not been consulted 
about all this? Had he not assured the United 
States and Great Britain that he would keep 
North Africa out of Axis hands? Had he 
not given his word of honor that the French 
fleet would never be surrendered to the Ger- 


moned several of 
patched them on 
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A well-known correspondent tells the story of the Murphy-Eisenhower-Clark deal 


, 
and 
minutes. Then 
was going to the Ad- 


Marshal Pe- 


He sucked at his stormed 


questions for 
that he 


mans? pipe, 
asked 
he announced 
miralty to dispatch a 
tain in Vichy. 


about 15 


message to 


ARLAN walked out the front door of Juin’s 

home with Juin and Murphy at his heels. 
There he was confronted by a group of armed 
Frenchmen. The leader informed Darlan that 
he could consider himself free to leave 
the premises. Turning to Murphy, Darlan 
manded an explanation. Murphy explained. 
The leader armed said he 
taking Murphy 
only. 

With this, Darlan walked back into the house 
and his conversation with Murphy 
and Juin, this time more calmly. He then 
wrote a message to Pétain recommending that 
Vichy order resistance to cease. Nevertheless, 
he remained under surveillance while American 


not 
de- 


Was 


him 


of the guard 
orders from and from 


resumed 


came ashore. 


A.M. 


troops 
One 


the King o 


for a re- 


was the time originally set for 


Benedetto Croce called 
Italy—-but expressed the fear that 


“fascist - republican” propaganda 


philosophei 
publie for 
Mussolini’s 
from Berlin would usurp that slogan. 

Said Matthews: “It interesting to 
see how much he and his friends had turned 
against their King. Signor Croce had noth- 
ing but harsh words for Victor Emanuel 
and his family, who had always yielded to 
the Fascists and demeaned themselves in a 
manner that he and others who felt like him 
considered ignoble. .. .” 


was 


Another conservative spokesman, Count Carlo 
Sforza in New York (shortly to leave for Ital; 
in the first return of a leading anti-fascist 
exile) spoke his mind openly about the King. 
“Put the problem of the King and all his family 
on ice,” he said. “The least spoken of them by 
people who lecture us on the advantages of 
keeping dishonored kings, the best for all 
allies included.” 

Sforza warned 
European 


—our 
pro-Savoy policy. 
leaders had 
wrong horse, as “with the liar Stresemann, 

abject charlatan Mussolini, and with Franco. ... 
To tell the 
if a preache? 
the 


against a 


too often bet on 


Italians about the King is just 


for the S t had 


Cromwell. ... It is 


gone among 


enraged soldiers 
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the Algiers landings but heavy breakers on the 
and a confusion of signals delayed 
operations to such an extent that it was 5:00 
A.M. before the first contingents landed. 
Murphy’s army, part of which surrounded 
Juin’s home and took Darlan prisoner, also had 
descended on the post office, police headquar- 
ters and other strategic centers at the originally 
appointed landing time and found themselves 
faced with the prospect of standjng off a siege 
as time went by and no Americans appeared. 


beaches 


It was an audacious little army, the backbone 
of which was an organization called Les Chan- 
tiers de la Jeunesse. It Vichy youth 
organization of fascist appearance commanded 
in North Africa by one Commissaire Van 
Hecke, a World War non-com who had been 
decorated with the Legion of Honor and later 


was a 


risen to the rank of colonel! in the French 
service in Indo-China, 

Van Hecke was one of the Algerian military 
figures whom Murphy teok into his confidence 
and one of the most useful. His organization 
had 4,000 trained 20-year-olds in North African 
work camps doing somewhat the same kind of 
performed by the C.C.€. 
A carefully picked group 
prepared for duty 


rvation service 
United 
was armed and especially 
on this night of Nov. 8. 
It has been said that Murphy captured Al- 
giers with a company of Boy Scouts but this 
is a slight exaggeration. There was, besides the 
green-uniformed youths, a goodly company of 
mature sympathizers with the American cause. 
Among was a group of Jewish picked 
out for the task by Henri Albouquer, an Algiers 
physician and president of the Algerian Jewish 
Much of the pre-invasion planning 
Albouquer’s home in the city. 


cons 


in the States. 


them 


Committee. 
done at 
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Les Chantiers de la 
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Jeunesse in 


Italy? 


frequently in history revolutions 
and ave promoted by people who be- 
lieve themselve to be ‘conservative’.”’ 


played by 
invasion has 


part 


the been cited as 


how 
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he historical argument for the King and his 

House, often support an argu- 
ment of “legitimacy,” is as specious as the claim 
that the 74-year-old little Victor Emanuel, weak- 
discredited, constitutes a “natural 
Italian democrats. 


invoked to 


willed and 
rallying-point” foi 

“Get rid of the whole gang!” was the counsel 
of G. A. Borgese, well-known Italian historian, 
in his recent article on The House of Savoy (in 
Life, Aug. 23). Professor Borgese was formerly 
at the University of Milan (until 1931, when he 
refused to take the Fascist oath). 

“This King,” Borgese writes of 
Emanuel, “taught dishonor to a whole 
which, while he crushed it, he defiled. For, in 
the light of his example, how many Italians 
would stand by their spiritual loyalties at the 
risk of lives and fortunes, stakinz 
also against desperate odds the pence and the 

children? If the King 
should the citizen be 
Before being the Destroyer of his 
Victorious King was the De- 


nation 


Victor 
nation 


their own 


bread of their wives and 


committed perjury, why 
pure? 
untry, this 


baucher of his 


wmnninniiniinnit This Was Naples — 


N the weekend of July 25 Benito Mussolini fell. 

Swarmed out into the streets, free in their movements at last, shout- 
ing, cheering, waving flags and signs for “Italia Libera.” 
Political meetings were arranged. 
The 


oflices were opened up. 
was not fer lone. 


an example of Murphy’s insistence on playing 
with Vichyites rather than democrats. His 
answer is that he was not much concerned 
about the politics of his collaborators if they 
could be depended upon in a crisis and had in 
common the one attribute that they were 
against the Nazis. Murphy’s job, as he con- 
ceived it, was primarily military. He says he 
was preoccupied with two things: first, taking 
North Africa with the least possible loss of life, 
and second, rehabilitating the French army. 
Judged on his own terms, he was highly suc- 
cessful. 

North African beachheads 
until resistance ceased amounted to about 500 
men. Military authorities had expected to 
lose up to 20,000 if there was any resistance. 
Contrary to the notion which has taken hold in 


Our losses on all 


te — 
with the late Jean Francois Darlan. 


this country, resistance was anticipated at some 
points. The only questions concerned its dura- 
tion and intensity. As for the French army, it 
fought well in the final campaign for Tunis 
and Bizerte and certainly will be a factor in 
the when it the continent 


itself. 


assault, comes, on 

There was not at any time the same threat 
of prolonged resistance in Algiers that there 
was in Morocco. Oran, too, was a better bet 
than Casablanca. Landing operations at Oran 
went off fairly smoothly. 


Even so, there were mishaps and miscalcula- 
tions. Beach assaults by night remained, after 
the North African experiment as before it, one 
of the trickiest operations of warfare. The 
whole enterprise was infinitely more risky, more 
successful and a greater tribute to the relatively 
green American than we at home were 
disposed to understand. The military achieve- 
was promptly blanketed by the clamor 
against its political implications. The same 
people who had been shouting the loudest for 
front to divert some of the Nazi 


By 


“It seems that not yet has any one of our 
leaders seen the light. On none of them, in 
the West or in the East, has descended the 
inspiration to speak to Italy as a human 
world should speak: ‘Get rid of the whole 
gang and brood. Proclaim the Republic of 
the People. Join our fight for peace and 
jusiice. Be one of the United Nations, our 
ally in a world of free men and equals.’ . . . 


army 


ment 


a second 


And Sforza again has reminded us—*Nobody 
should forget that Italy accepted a monarchy 
in 1860 on the basis of a contract between us 
and the monarchs. They swore, on their honor, 
that they would always, at any cost, protect 
and defend our freedom. Will the Italians for- 
give 20 years of the most beastly tyranny? 
Will they forgive 20 years of perjury?” 

But history apart. The Allied spokesmen for 
the King, whoever they are and whatever their 
story, have neither the shrewd insight of 
realists nor the moral strength of idealists. 

Croce has spoken as an Italian with a 
whole lifetime in his native land, as the 
greatest son of a Naples, now in ruins and 
misery. Sforza has argued as the realist, 
anxious to organize a Cromwellian army to 
fight the Nazis. Borgese as the moralist, 
searching for the prophetic words which 
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The Italian people 


Newspaper 
But freedom 


August regime of Badogiio and the King 


began, in Victor’s words, “to deal suitably with the forces of the left who 


theught their hour had 


struck. 


After September 3-8 the Nazis 


st-uck. Thousands of anti-fascists in Naples were killed by the Gestapo, 
as Marshal Erwin Rommel’s divisions moved into Northern and Central 


Italy. 
came to the Neapolitans. 


Allied forces were heading for Salerno 


war 
for 


and total 
week John O'Reilly, correspondent 


soon 


Last 


the New York Herald Tribune. rode slowly through the streets of Naples. 
The dispatch he filed will remain one of the classic reports of the Fall 


of a City. 


“Wanton destruction and wholesale human misery as horrible 


as any since the beginning of the war were found this morning by the 
vanguard of the 5th Army when it rolled into Naples on the heels of the 


retreating Germans. 


Here 


was total war in its ugliest phase, a city 


of almost one million inhabitants wrecked, looted and starved. its remain- 
ing people roaming the streets in hysterical armed bands. 
“It was hard to believe. that this was one of the world’s famous cities. 


({n atmosphere of tragedy seemed to permeate the place. 


There 


were noises, but not the normal noises of a city, but th yells of armed 


mobs. 


hands, 


There were women shouting in hoarse voices and clapping their 
There were sharp reports as running packs of men and boys 


screamed ‘Tedeschi’ (Germans) and fired at imaginary Nazis. . . 
“The buildings were gaunt and lifeless and the streets were strewn 


with garbage and rubble... . 


The broad avenues were empty. Most of 


the population had fled to the mountains, leaving only the armed mobs 


and women and children. 


Most all of them were ragged and dirty. 


The 


state of their teeth. the thin legs and sores on the bodies of children and 


their wan faces gave evidence of the starving conditions 


... pitiful scenes 


that marked the sweep of the German Army over Europe. All the trag- 
edy, terror and destruction were being repeated. .. .” 
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By Kenneth G. Crawford 


power from the Russian front were the first 
to deplore the African venture as a political 
betrayal. 

* = * 

HERE are some who think that the inva- 

sion was premature from a strictly military 
point of view. American troops were not yet 
ready for so hazardous an undertaking. Ship- 
ping was not available to carry the kind of 
army that could have made it a sure thing. It 
was an audacious move and it was fraught 
with peril, even the peril of complete failure 
and a repetition of the ill-conceived assault in 
1940 on Dakar. Obviously, it was hastened, in 
spite of the risks, to satify Russia’s just de- 
mand for help from its western allies and to 
serve the self-interest of the United States and 
Great Britain in keeping the Russians in the 
war. Obviously, too, it was timed to exploit 
General Sir Bernard Law Montgomery’s push 
from Cairo. 

Whether Darlan’s presence was a godsend or 
the devil’s gift to the United Nations is a ques- 
tion that can be left to the historians. I am 
convinced that it was a fluke—that it was not 
a part of the American plan or any single 
American’s plan. The little admiral was an 
opportunist but a man nevertheless of consid- 
erable force. He had been a politician of the 
left and a trusted friend of Léon Blum. After 
the fall of France he had been persuaded that 
the Germans would win the war and dominate 
Europe for long years to come. He believed 
that France would have to adjust itself to 
that prospect. He said so publicly. 

But he was also determined that France, by 
hook or by crook, would retain enough force to 
bargain with the conqueror. To that end, he 
clung desperately to the fleet, keeping it always 
under control and in better condition than the 
Germans thought. 

On the Richelieu when she arrived in New 
York for an overhaul in the winter of 1942 were 
anti-aircraft guns and ammunition which had 
been hidden away from the Germans in the hills 
of North Africa throughout the period of Dar- 
lan’s apparent collaboration with them. He 
maintained communication with the most re- 
mote of French naval bases and ships. The 
Germans demanded and thought they had re- 
ceived all secret French naval codes, but others 
were always held in reserve and the Nazis 
never knew all that Darlan was doing. 

When it became apparent that Giraud could 
not control the North African situation, it be- 
came equally obvious that Darlan had a strong 
hand to play. He could handle the naval com- 
manders whose prompt capitulation or 
calcitrance might decide the success or failure 
of the American-British maneuver in Algeria 
and, even more important, he could influence 
Nogues. The Moroccan resident general was 
eager to know what General Robert Boisseau, 
the military commander at Oran, was going to 
Oran would be the back door to Moreeco in 
case Nogués decided to hold out. When Darlan 
brought Boisseau around, Nogués had small 
choice but to accept Darlan’s suggestion that 
he, too, issue a cease-firing order. 


rTe- 


do. 


VEN after the Americans were safely ashore, 
Darlan had one unplayed ace left. United 
Nations leaders desperately wanted the French 
fleet, the bulk of which was at Toulon. Assured 
(Continued on Page Six) 


Melvin J. Lasky 


oppressed people genuine 
.. Their voices 


could give an 
hope and renewed courage. . 
are irrefutable. 
ips two major questions with respect to the 

King of Italy have been sharply posed by 
Salvemini and LaPiana in their new book, 
What to Do with Italy? 

Would the people want Victor Emanuel? Is 
it necessary for Italy to have a monarchy? 

The record of the King with respect to the 
tragedy of modern Italy is clear and unmistake- 
able. In 1922 Benito Mussolini’s Blackshirts 
were storming the streets. His “law and order” 
gangs of adventurers, strike-breakers, and 
criminals, had prepared for the seizure of power, 
the “march on Rome.” On October 28 the King 
refused to proclaim a state of siege. Victor 
Emanuel refused to sign the decree of martial 
law submitted to him by the Cabinet. He thus 
prevented the government’s using the army to 
suppress the Fascist rebellion. The next day he 
called Mussolini to form a new cabinet. The 
Fascist party had exactly 35 seats out of 508! 

In 1924 Giacomo Matteotti, one of Italy’s 
leading socialists and anti-fascists, was found 
murdered-—by Fascist accomplices of Mussolini. 
A large section of the still-functioning Parlia- 
ment, and of the rank-and-file of the Italian 
people, called upon the King to oust Mussolini. 
They asked for a return to normal constitutional 
practice. Victor Emanuel rejected the appeal. 

From the very first the Monarch was an 
institution of the Faseist system. The laws 
which abolished the constitution, the decrees 
which established the dictatorship—all were 
accepted and ratified by the royal signature. 

For two dark decades the Monarch and the 

Fascist were the twin faces of a tyranny 

that made a wasteland of Italy. 

Germany is for Victor Emanuel today the 
“secular enemy.” Only yesterday he proclaimed 
Hitler his “‘valorous ally.” Today the Nazis are 
“inhumane oppressors,” but only yesterday he 
had sent them his “most fervid good wishes.” 


A’ for the pale issue of whether Italy needs 
a King, it scarcely would seem to be an 
arguable question. The royal house as a politi- 
cal institution is a vestige of a dead past, and 
whatever role it has played has been a result of 
the historical freezing of the transitional stage 
between absolutism and democracy. Certainly 
the example of how a degenerate, parasitic 
monarchy may be used as a shield and stepping 
stone by the Fascist dictatorship ought to con- 
stitute a legible enough message for those who 
can read handwriting on the wall! 
Salvemini and LaPiana have said it well: 
—“The new regime which will supersede 
Fascism in Italy will not need the Monarchy 
in order to be and to appear legitimate, be- 
cause a democratic regime of free institu- 
tions receives its mandate, and therefore its 
legitimacy, frem the people and from no 
other source... .” 
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"WATCH ON THE RHINE" 
AT RKO THEATRES 


Bette Davis and Paul 
star in “Watch On the 
now at the 


eecompanied by the Joe 
comedy, “Chatterbox” 
Canova and Rosemary Lane. 
Filmed 
prize-winning 
“Watch On the Rhine” 


refuge in the 
from Nazi 


seeking 
States 


features Geraldine 
Lucile Watson, Beulah 
George ,Coulouris. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
ai STAMPS! 


Mary Martin returns to Broadway in the town’s newest musical 


“One Touch of Venus” 


at the Imperial Theatre. 


Report from North Africa 


(Continued from Page Five) 

that his services were appreciated and that he 
would not be cast off, at least not for the time 
being, Darlan set about the tack of trying to 
persuade Admiral Jean de la Borde, the Toulon 
fleet commander, to make a break for Algiers 
or Gibraltar. Murphy, Eisenhower and all other 
high American authorities soon placed unre- 
served faith in the honesty of Darlan’s effort 
to make good every promise he gave them. 

Some high-ranking American officers in 
North Africa still believe Darlan might have 
got part of the fleet out of Toulon in November 
had his prestige not been undermined by vig- 
orous political attack in the United States and 
Britain and by the President’s statement ex- 
plaining that he had been left in command 
of French forces as a matter of temporary 
military expedience. This is highly question- 
able. The President’s statement was issued on 
Nov. 17 and 50 ships scuttled at Toulon ten 
days later. 

The so-called Darlan deal was an improvisa- 
tion but it was fully approved by Roosevelt and 
later by Churchill. Whatever its long-range 
political effect, and this probably has been mag- 
nified, Darlan’s help unquestionably saved 
American lives and made the subsequent Tuni- 
sian campaign easier. The French fleet was lost 
to us but it did not fall to the Germans. It 
will be useless to both sides for the duration 
of this war. 

The detailed chronology of events in the first 
hours and days following the landings is en- 
lightening. A local armistice was arranged be- 
tween General Charles W. Ryder on_ behalf 
of the United States Army and Darlan, acting 
in collaboration with Juin and other French 
military leaders, on the afternoon of Nov. 8. 
But this arrangement did not extend to Oran, 
Casablanca, Bizerte and Tunis. Yet it was 
enough to persuade Eisenhower that the time 
had come for Giraud’s appearance on the 
scene. 

By now Eisenhower was in full charge of the 
situation and Murphy was in effect his sub- 
ordinate. Giraud flew from Gibraltar to Al- 
giers the afternoon of Nov. 9, and was followed 
closely by General Clark, who arrived at dusk. 
Clark proceeded immediately to French ad- 
miralty headquarters to confer with Darlan 
and his associates in the armistice negotiations. 

At this conference, Darlan said he would have 
to await orders from Vichy before doing any- 
thing more. He still accepted Pétain as his su- 
perior and regarded himself as Pétains sub- 
ordinate. Clark insisted that he immediately 
\issue orders to all North African garrisons to 
cease resistance. After some hesitation, Darlan 
complied. It was at this time that he first got 
Nogués on the telephone and persuaded him 
to surrender Morocco. Darlan also sent orders 


to Tunisia for fleet and army units there to 
resist the inevitable German invasion. 
5 lange following day, Nov. 10, Darlan received 
a reply to his message to Vichy recommend- 
ing surrender of North Africa. It ordered him 
to give up his command to Nogués and informed 
him that Nogués had been instructed to con- 
tinue «the fight against American and British 
invaders. Darlan, still loyal to Vichy, said he 
would now have to revoke his cease-fire orders. 
Clark informed him that if he did so he and 
all his associates would be arrested and held 
incommunicado. This time Darlan, after a 
private conference with French generals, said 
he would ignore the Vichy message. It was not 
until Nov. 11, however, that Darlan was per- 
suaded to accept Giraud as commander of the 
armed forces of North Africa and himself to 
head up the civil government. Giraud consented 
the same day to this further curtailment of his 
powers. This was also the day the Germans 
occupied southern France in violation of the 
terms of their armistice with Vichy. 

That night Darlan’s orders to the Tunis and 
Bizerte commanders to resist German invasion 
were mysteriously countermanded. The next 
morning, Nov. 12, Clark accused the French 
military leaders of double-crossing him in 
Tunisia. He had received word that the Ger- 
mans were occupying airfields and encounter- 
ing no resistance. At this point an American 
guard was temporarily detailed to keep Darlan 
under surveillance. That night Nogués, now 
the Vichy-appointed leader, arrived in Algiers. 
But, having surrendered in Casablanca the pre- 
vious day, he did not try to assume command 
in the north. Sometime during the day of Nov. 
12, according to what he told me later, he was 
secretly informed that Pétain approved of the 
American invasion but couldn’t say so publicly. 

It was then agreed among the French that 
Giraud would be recognized as military com- 
mander and Darlan as civil chief. Also that 
Nogués and Yves Chatel would be retained as 
the governors of Morocco and Algeria respec- 
tively. Darlan said he felt that he had been 
released from any obligation to Vichy by the 
German occupation of hitherto unoccupied 
France. Moreover, he claimed privately to have 
received a message in secret code from an 
intimate of Pétain instructing him to collaborate 
with the Americans and British. By’ this time 
he knew of the British part in the invasion. 

Eisenhower and Admiral Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, commander of the British naval forces 
in the Mediteranean arrived in Algiers on Nov. 
13 and after approving all the arrangements 
made by Clark, returned to Gibraltar. Wash- 
ington and London gave their formal approval 
to all the details a few days later. The Darlan 
deal was announced to the world and _ the 
storm broke. 


Giobal Fronts in Review 


(Continued from Page Two) 
$9,020,000,000; and with $1,140,000,000 to come 
from increases in corporation taxes and $400.- 
000,000 from increases in estate and gift taxes 


The increase in the corporation tax amounted 
to 20 per cent, moving the rate up from 40 
to 50 per cent. The increase in the estate taxes 
proposed was from 3 per cent to 5 per cent at 
the minimum, with the minimum lowered from 
$60,000 to $40,000. Estate taxes in the $700,000 
to $800,000 bracket would be lifted to 69 per 
cent, as compared with the present 37 per cent 
rate. 

As against the proposed 20 per cent increase 
in the corporation income tax rate, let us take 


the proposed increases in various small in- 
dividual incomes: 
l. A single person with no dependents, 


income $2,000 per annum; present tax $333, 
proposed tax $450, rate of proposed in- 
crease, 35 pe cent. 

2. Married person, no dependents, income 
$2,000 per annum; present tax $188, pro 
posed tax $255, rate of proposed increase, 
35 per cent 

3. Married person, two dependents, in 
come $5,000 per annum; present tax $267, 
proposed tax $584, rate of 
crease, 43 per cent. 


proposed in 


In view of the outcry in some quarters fo 
‘incentive pay,” i.e., piece work, the proposed 
Treasury tax schedules show what happens to 
the income of a man wh by illigent appli 
cati¢ al much overtime a S l neome 


Suppose a skilled workman, by means of 
overtime and “incentive pay.” raises his in- 

come to say. 35,000 a year, which is just 

under $100 a week. and suppose he is 
married and has two dependents. Under the 
present withholding tax he pays $730 per 
yea? in income taxes, and under the new 

Treasury plan he would pay $1,163, an in- 

crease of 59 per cent! 

The higher one goes in the scale of pro 
posed taxes, the smaller are the rates of i: 
crease, being well under 10 per cent in the top 
most brackets! 


Corporation PROFITS Untouched 
While the individuals of the country, by rez 
son of higher taxes and higher prices, have 
less income than before, the corporations, 
despite their taxes, have record incomes of 
nearly $10,000,000,000 annually. In addition, 
by being permitted liberal depreciation and 
depletion write-offs, they are enabled to hide at 
least an equal amount in the form of surplus 
and reserves. 
As the Associated Press reported, the 
‘surtax would fall heavily ov 
tawable incomes between $1,000 and $6,000, 
with the vates being more than doubled.” 


imcreases 


But what was most interesting about the 
entire proposal was that the corporate area 
was most lightly treated, and in that sphere 
there is currently nearly $10 billion of an- 
nual PROFIT which by itself could make up 
what the Treasury says is its requirement. 
This PROFIT represents the fee which 
business demands for supplying war goods, 
and without that fee, it has made abun- 
dantly clear, it will decline to function. No 
other element in the country demands such 
a fee in time of war, which is not compar- 
able with earned income used for necessary 
purposes of living such as most individual 
incomes are. 

There was a long list of new taxes proposed 
for consumer items, which the Associated Press 
carefully reported wer 

cigarettes, 
snuff, alcohol, transportatio 


soft drinks, etc. On beverag alcohol, the pro 


“so-called luxury items” 
cigars, smoking tobacco, beer, 


liquor, beverage 


posed increase amounted to 66 per cent: on 


beer to slightly under 50 per cent; on cigarettes 
0 45 per cent; on smoking and chewing tobacco 
nearly 100 per cent. and on transportation 
to 150 per cent 
As a thin sugar-coating, the Secretary said 
the Treasury had two plans fo) giving post- 


war tax credits, but about which there was 
notlvag definite and which ranged from about 
20 per cent of taxes collected at the $1,200 in 
come level to less than 10 per cent beginning 
at the $2,500 level, 
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from Lillian Hellman’s 
Broadway _ play, 
presents 
the dvamatic story of a family 
United 
persecution, 
only to discover that the same 
Fascist danger has followed them 
over here. The supporting cast 
Fitzgerald, 
Sondi and 
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can absorb. 
yourself making a second trip. 


a peak presentation. 


by President 


of air voyaging. 
startling, in its 
So completely at 
fear, security, 
break athwart some 
custom of life—habit. 
folk. while we occupy their land— 


as through the coming years w« 
must—calls for a 





“Sherlock Holmes” 
Palace screen in the person 
Basil Rathborne. Shown with him 
in the scene above is his con- 


comes to the + : 
of zation, ealls for understanding. 


motion picture history of the 
fidant Dr. Watson as portrayed = ments, but high-lights of beauty 


by Nigel Bruce. and entertainment in.the work 
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MANY STARS AT STRAND 
IN "THANK YOUR Walt Disney’s creation, and the 
LUCKY STARS" Bojanges number of Fred Astaire. 

Warner Bros. has wrapped up Among the other displays at 
almost its entire studio, complete 
with the talent roster, directors 
and technical personnel, to pro- 
duce its Javish musical “Thank 
Your Lucky Stars” which stays 
for a second week at the N. Y. 
Strand. 

The Strand “In Person” show 
is headed by Sammy Kaye, his 
Swing and Sway Orchestra and 
Revue featuring Tommy Ryan, 
Nancy Norman, Arthur Wright, 
the three Kaydets and the Kaye 
Attraction, 


of Pavlova, in a tango of Rudolph 
Valentino, a charleston of Joan 


lively three-dimensional work by 
Alexander 
covers of magazines representing 
women at work; and some high- 
speed photographs (some at one- 
millionth of a second, interrupt- 
ing a bullet on its course) of con- 
siderable interest, ineluding a 
multiple exposure that sheds new 
light on the painting of a “Nude 
Deseending a Staircase”... The 
present showing presents mater- 
ial everyone will find enriching. 





%, _ Seaton ® Late Feature 11 P.M. B’WAY at 51st ST. 
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Sensational Captured German Films 


The Scuttling of the French Fleet -- See the Burning and Sinking of 
Great Ships at Toulon -- See French Defiance at Cost of Their Lives. 


Nation Goes Over Top in 3rd Bond Drive 


Greatest Drive in History Goes Over. 


Plus SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY ; Sttssetta 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way— 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 


* METROPOLITAN ‘cuss OCT. 10 to NOV. 7 


ol S$. HUROK presents 


=*. RUSSIAN BALLET 
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Sy EVENINGS INCLUDING *SUNDAYS: 85c, 1.10, 1,65, 2.20, 2.75, 3.30, 3.85 
, MATINEES: OCT. 16, 23, 24, 30, Nov. 6, 7—-85c, 1.10, 1.65, 2.20, 2.75 





“WHAT A SHOW!” — Walter Winchell 


S. HUROK presents 





and her Company in 


TROPICAL REVUE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St, W. of Sth Ave. -Cl. 6-6363 
Eves. 8:45, $1.10 to $3.30 > MATS. SAT. & SUM. 2:45, $1.10 TO $2.75 

















The always rich variety at the 
Modern Art this 
month is at its richest, with even 
more than an afternoon’s visit 
If you go, you'll find 


Three major exhibits make this 
“Airways to 
Peace,” with a great globe lent 
Roosevelt, with a 
fascinating array of maps, pic- 
tures, globes, and other exhibits, 
shows the errors of Hitler’s geo- 
politics, and the way the world 
must be viewed in this new era 
“Bali, Back- 
ground to War,” is illuminating. 
presentation of 
the problems of east and west. 
variance are 
their attitudes from ours, toward 
violence, play, 
learning, that if we act in our 
usual way we would constantly 
cherished 
To win the 
friendship of any of these eastern 


‘eadiness to 
grasp the essence of their civil- 


Last of tne major shows is the 


dance, with many amusing mo- 


Crawford, in the ghost-dance of 


the Museum are an exhibition of 


Calder; the winning 
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In Dusen Ballet 


Held Over 





The colorful Katherine Dunham 
and Group are being held over 
at the Martin Beck Theatre for 


an indefinite period. 
Sas presented by 





to be 
Theatre and 
Impresario Hurok 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Scene from “Les Sylphides” 
done by the Ballet 





"LASSIE COMES HOME” 
AT MUSIC HALL 

“Lassie Come Home,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s film version of 
the celebrated novel by the late 
Major Erie Knight, is now in its starring Jean Arthur and John 
world premiere at Radio City Wayne is now in the fourth and 
Music Hall. The cast of the wide- final week of its Paramount 
ly-read story, which has been ‘Theatre engagement. Also hold- 
filmed in Technicolor, is headed jing over for a fourth and final 
by Roddy McDowail and includes week is the stage show headed 
Donald Crisp, Dane May Whitty, py Vaughn Monroe and his or- 
Edmund Gwenn, Nigel Bruce and chestra featuring Ziggy Talent, 
CM Pt cr ame OTR Es | i TE ob | A IN 
directed by Fred M. Wilcox and 
produced by Samuel Marx. Hugo 
Butler wrote the screenplay from 
Knight’s novel. 


“WINTERTIME” HOLDS 
OVER AT ROXY 
“Wintertime,” the newest Sonja 
Henie starring film, co-starring 
Jack Oakie, Cesar Romero and 


FOURTH WEEK FOR 
PARAMOUNT BILL 


“A Lady Takes a Chance” co- 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Theatre. Book by HERBERT & 
bis DOROTHY FIELDS 


== PALACE.= COLE PORTER SONGS 


BASIL RATHBONE + NIGEL BRUCE Al VIN West 52nd St. 
4 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


‘SHERLOCK HOLMES @ AIR CONDITIONED e@ 
FACES DEATH 





Carole Landis, Continues for a sec- 
ond week at the Roxy 
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2nd WEEK 


All the Warner Stars Are in It! 


in WARNER BROS. MUSICAI 


"THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS" 


IN PERS 
“sin ont St” SAMMY KAYE ih. 
ALSO 


SHEA & RAYMOND ® LYDA SUE 


BUY WAR BONDS! c T R A iN D B’way & 47th St. 











NOW! New York is having the Wintertime of its life at the Roxy! 


SONJA HENIE **°* ou; esas someto 
WINTERTIME 


with S. Z. SAKALL - CORNEL WILDE 
WOCDY HERMAN and His Orchestra 
pLus A star-pazzLinc Stage Show! 
BERT LEHR - PAUL HAAKON - PATRICIA BOWMAN 


Extra! appep atTRACTION BK 0 X Y 


LUCILLE MANNERS & 7th Ave. at 50th St. 
Plus Other Big Acts! Doors Open 


10:30 A. M. 


featuring 














“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” “\iti’ vicror sori 
BOOTH THEATRE (2 io" Stace’ Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


Should make its mark at the box 


“BERGNER TRIUMPH” ‘office. "Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


ROBERT REUD and 


ELISABETH BERGNER 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


A’ Play by Martin Vale 














® Gay, laughable and irreverent . . . it’s ®@ 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jou*.-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgiris 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 








45th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
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JAMES CAGNEY 
JOHNNY COME LATELY 


“McLeod's Folly” with 








From Louis Bromfield’s Novel 


Grace George - Marjorie Main 


A WILLIAM CAGNEY PRODUCTION 
Directed by Wm. K. Howard - 


Plus Capitol In-Person Show! 


Released thru United Artists 


\merica’s Youngest Composer- 
Conductor 


MORTON GOULD 


and his 50-piece Cresta Blanca 


ORCHESTRA 
Virginia O'BRIEN 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 


Henny YOUNGMAN 


And Extra Added Attraction 


ALLAN JONES 


Singing Star of Screen and Radio 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 








ERIC KNIGHT'S ov 


‘Lassie Come Home’ 


RODDY McDOWALL 
DONALD CRISP 
An M-G-M Picture in Technicolor 


ON THE GREAT STAGE: 
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SDF News 


New York City: 


neighborhood and trade-union branches . . 
Membership drives are on in sev- 


cational meetings arranged... 
eral branches ... Bronx County: 





Increasing activities among most of the 32 


. Many forums and edu- 


Supperette and Reunion, Satur- 


day, October 16th, 7 P. M., in the A.L.P. County Headquarters, 


862 E. Tremont 
city office ... 
to attend... 


Ave., $1.00 


pel 
Every Bronx S.D.F. member and friend is invited 
Comrades from other counties will also be present. 


person; make reservations at 


East Bronx-Abramovitch Branch gave a welcome home party to its 


Secretary J. Greenberg on his return from the hospital .. . 


Eva Rose ... and a welcome to 


also to 
a number of new members. . 


Joseph Leventhal and August Claessens brought greetings of the 


City Organizations 


.. Pearl Willen, A.L.P. candidate for Council- 


man, New York County, is the guest at a meeting of the Upper 
West Side Branch, Tuesday, October 12, 8:30 P. M., at the home of 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Warshow, 1 West 85th St. 
is available for bookings for the season . . 


brilliant lecturer. 


write or phone S.D.F. office, 7 East 15th St. . 
America, 
Post-War 

Algernon Lee answers questions on 


and Hitler,” “Russia and 
“America’s Part in the 
arene” and “The Apostle.” 


.. Elias L. Tartak, 


“Napoleon 
Relations,” 
“Naz- 


.. Topics: 
Future 
Ash’s 


Past and 
World,” “Sholem 


current events over Radio Station WEVD every Saturday evening, 


at 9:46 P. M.... 


nesday, Dec. 8, at the Public Theatre. . 


Midtown Cutters Branch, Theatre Party, Wed- 


. for benefit of relief funds 


and for frequent gifts to its many members in the armed forces... 


City Executive Committee meets Wednesday, October 13. . 


. Joint 


meeting of East Flatbush-Brownsville Branches, Monday, October 


18, at 844 Utica Ave., Brooklyn... 


. Women’s Committee Workshop 


for the manufacture of clothing for the United Nations war suffer- 
ers is open daily from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. from Monday through 


Thursday and on Wednesday nights . 
Thursday, Dec. 23, Second Avenue Theatre . . 
of Charles Shoushan, Saturday, October 25, 
Center, 2812 Mermaid Ave., Brooklyn, Coney Isiand .. . 
Weekly S.D.F. news releases will continue... 


.. City Organization Benefit, 
3anquet in honor 
8 P. M., at the Culture 
National: 
our views on timely 


topics are sent to SD.F. organizations for release to local papers . . 


National office mail increasing from many states 
of orders for new leaflets and booklets. . 


for the Textile Workers Union in 


. steady stream 
. August Claessens speaks 
New Brunswick, October 17... 


for International Ladies Garment Workers Union in Boston, Mass., 


in November . 
CIO; Local 32, ILGWU, and other 


.. he is also an instructor for Aircraft Local 365, 


unions. 





Rand School 
Starts Classes 


On Monday, October ilth, the 
Rand School of Sccial 
will open its Fall Term for 1943. 
At the same time Theodore Scha- 
piro will assume the duties of 
Executive Director of the School 
to which he was_ recently 
pointed 

Mr. Schapiro brings 
a broad experience it 
and Socialist movement. 
tivities in this connection have 
ranged over a divers- 
ified field as a speaker and organ- 
izer for metal workers, 
commercial artists, 
workers, bookkeepers, 
trial designers. 

He was connected recently with 
Local 95 of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, and with the 


Science 


ap- 


to the job 
the Labor 
His 


ac- 


wide and 
sheet 
pocketbook 


and indus- 


Theodore Schapiro 
Executive Director of the 
Rand School. 


New 


Educational Department of Local 
365, U.A.W.—CIO. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York City Exec- 
utive Committee, S.D.F., and an 
active worker in the AFL. 

With respect to the 
School, the new Director 
to extend its facilities to a 
greater number of Trade Union 
groups than are now participat- 
ing in the School’s activities, par- 
ticularly those Unions which have 
no educational departments of 
their own. He proposes to make 
the School—whose services to La- 
bor go back to 1906—the educa- 
tional center of an expanding 
movement of progressive Labo 
and Democratic Socialist 
in America. 


Rand 
plans 


forces 





BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 








JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clabs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 








THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 





Mark Kefali, Leading 
Russian Socialist, Dies 

Mark Kefali, former President 
of the Russian Printers Union, 
and a leading member of the 
Russian Social Democratic La- 
bor Party, died this week at the 
age of 63. 

Mr. Kefali was the head of the 
last free union of Russia, leav- 
ing the Soviet Union in 1924 
when the Russian Typographical 
Union was crushed. 

A contributor to the Sozialis- 
tiche Vestnik, Mr. Kefali was also 
secretary of the Russian Socialist 
Delegation Abroad. 

The funeral will be held on 
Friday, October 8th, at 11 
o'clock a. m., from  Garbar’s 
Funeral Parlor, Grand and Essex 
Streets. 


Elliott Institute 
Opens Lectures 

Four Discussion Series of par- 
ticular interest to readers of THe 
New Leader are being offered by 
the John L. Elliott Institute of 
Human Relations, Society 
Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th St.. 
New York City. 
clude: 

Congress and Contemporary 
Issues — with Thomas A. Amlie 
Wisconsin Congressman; Senator 
Joseph H. Ball, Thurman W. 
Arnold, Leon Henderson, James 
G. Patton, Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, James B. Carey, and 
Senator Harold H. Burton partici- 
pating. An eight-week series, 
starting Wednesday, October 13. 
at 8:30 p. m. ticket, $4. 

Prospects of American Democ- 
racy—a series of six discussions 
with Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, 
search Director, CIO., as lecturer. 
The series starts Friday. October 
15, 8:30 p. m. Course ticket, $3. 

Nobel Prize Winners in Litera- 
ture — Dr. Henry Neumann will 
discuss changes in social thinking 
as evidenced in the works of 
Nobel Prize Winners. An eight- 
week series, starting Tuesday, 
October 5, at 8:30 p. m. Course 
ticket, $4. 

Religion in Public Affairs - 
Jerome Nathanson offers an ex- 
amination of the power organized 
religion exerts in significant fields 
of American activity. An eight- 
week series, starting Thursday, 
October 14, at 8:30 p. m. Course 
ticket, $4. 

Single cents. 
further information and 
tus please communicate with the 
director, James H. Hart. 
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The RAND BOOK STORE, 
7 East 15th Street, 
New York City, 
can supply your book needs. 


ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 
We Are the Only Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Society Owned 


and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 








+ Council Candidate - 


| 


~ » eon. A Ro 
Pearl L. Willen, Chairman, 
Women’s Division, American La- 
bor Party and New Deal Com- 
mittee candidate for City Council 
from Manhattan. Among those 
endorsing her candidacy are the 
State Executive Committee of the 
Labor party, the Citizens’ Non- 
Partisan Committee and the Affil- 
iated Young Demacrats, ? 














Berle to Speak at 
Italian-American 
Labor Dinner 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr., will be the 
main speaker at the Columbus 
Day Celebration and “Freedom 
Victory Dinner” arranged by the 
Italian-American Labor Council 
for the evening of October 12th 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York. 

In announcing Mr. Berle’s ac- 
ceptance, Luigi Antonini stressed 
Mr. Berle’s great personal in- 
fluence and the special esteem 
enjoyed by him among’ Italian 
opponents of Fascism both here 
and in Italy. Mr. Antonini further 
stated that Mr. Berle’s Columbus 
Day speech will certainly arouse 
great interest on both 
the Atlantic. 

William Green, president of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor; Count Carlo Sforza, former 
Foreign Minister of Italy, and 
Harry Harrison, British fraternal 
delegate to the AFL convention, 
have also agreed to speak at the 
Columbus Day celebration of the 
Italian-American Labor Council, 
the purpose of which will be to 
launch a drive to collect among 
labor organizations in the United 
States a special fund of $250,000 
to help rebirth of free 
Italian liberated 
Italy. 


sides of 


in, the 
trade unions in 


Nationalism in Europe 
Subject of New Course 
New York University 

The problems which have arisey 
in Europe through the growth of 
nationalism will the 
of a new course at the New York 
University School of Education— 
Dean E. George Payne announced 
today. 

The course, “Nationality Prob- 
lems Their Educational Im- 
plications in the Post-War World” 
will be Dr. Feliks 
Gross, general of the 
Central European 
Planning’ editor of 
“New Europe” and a former col- 
laborator of the late Professor 
Bronislaw Malinowski of London 
University. The will meet 
Monday evenings at 6:15 p. m 
beginning October 11, 

“The solution of nationality 
problems is essential in any ef- 
fective European settlement,” Dr. 
Gross said yesterday. “The na- 
tional feelings which have arisen 
during the war will play a great 
part after Ger- 
many. Any organization of Eu- 
rope without full 
of the nationality 
doomed to failure.” 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
ENDORSED BY 
CENTRAL TRADES 

The 
tral Trades and 
of Greater New 
My; A. Fs OF be 
Workmen’s 
Society on 
100 


the Cen- 
Labor Council 
York Vicin- 
has been given 
Mutual Fire 
the basis 


pe) 


endorsement of 
and 


to the 
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ot the Society’s 


union 


cent 
record. 

the Trades is 
composed of affiliated unions hav- 
1,000,000 


Greate) 


Since Central 


or- 
New 
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ing approximately 
workers in 
and Vicinity 
is an important one testify- 
working char- 
Workmen’s Mutual 
which has 


ganized 
York 


ment 


} 
+ 
tne 


ing to the class 
acter of the 
Fire Insurance Society 
successfully operated as a co- 
operative since 1872. 

Society launched 


Recently the 


organizing drive in which par- 
ticular attention is being focused 
on the rank and file of the trade 
i acquaint them 


premium 


in orde? 


her efit of the 


inions 
with the 
charge of one dollar per thousand 
insurance on home 


dollars of fire 


furnishings offered by the Society 
to its members. 

The main office of the Society 
East 84th Si., 


997 


is located at 227 


N. ¥. C, 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 

enemy hands—perhaps in the case of a cap- 
tured tank or downed plane—but that prob- 
ability is causing little loss of sleep. The in- 
tricacies of the new invention are such, mili- 
tary engineers estimate, that it would take the 
enemy five years to unravel the mystery so they 
could make use of it. And nobody is worrying 
any more what the Nazis or Japs will be doing 
five years from now. 

Secretary Hull will head a large delegation 
to Moscow. It will be the largest American 
official party ever to have visited the Soviet 
Union. In addition to Hull, it will include the 
new Undersecretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, 
and a large number of State Department ex- 
perts on Russia, Eastern Europe and_ the 
Balkans. 

It did not pass without notice in diplomatic 
circles in Washington that the British dele- 
gation accompanying Anthony Eden also will 
make up a large party and will include experts 
on Central Europe and the Balkans. 

As the date of the impending meeting of Hull 
and Eden with Molotov draws closer, some of 
Stalin’s checkerboard moves are becoming 
clearer. 

Stalin’s rejection of Mr. Roosevelt’s request 
to transfer the meeting place from Moscow to 
London in order to spare the aging Mr. Hull 
the longer journey has more than one reason 
behind it. But among the reasons is the fact 
that the strictly controlled Russian censorship 
will be in a position to exercise controls on 
American and British newspapermen covering 
the event, and therefore will be in a position 
to mold world public opinion. The Russians 
have consistently placed a more realistic evalu- 
ation on propaganda techniques than either 
American or British official circles . . . and they 
have grown more adept at it—which makes 
possible a situation in this case where propa- 
ganda groups will be promoting Russian poli- 
cies among the American and British publics, 
whereas efforts to promote American and 
British policies among the Russian public won’t 
get past the Russian border. 

One of the tough nuts Hull, Eden and Molotov 
will have to crack is th eproblem of Poland. 
A question of increasing moment is: What will 
happen when the Russian armies chase the 
Nazis across the Polish border? In what role 
will the Russian armies enter Poland? These 
questions are intriguing Washington’s Embassy 
Row. What diplomatic circles here want to 
know is whether the Russians intend entering 
Poland as liberators or conquerors. 

Poland, of course, is one of the United Na- 
tions. She is one of our allies. Indeed, it was 
to protect her territorial sovereignty and to 
defend her against the invasion of the Nazis 
that the war broke out. 

The nature of the question that is troubling 
Washington diplomatic circles is revealed by a 
parallel. Take Norway, for instance. It has 
never even been in question but that when the 
Allied armies drive the Nazis from Norwegian 
soil, Anglo-American armies will enter Norway 
as liberators, will return possession of every 
inch of Norwegian soil to Norway, and will 
turn over political government of Norway to 
the Norwegian goverfiment-in-exile which .was 
driven out by the Nazis. And as for Norway’s 
political future, no one has any idea but that 
Norwegians will decide that for themselves. 

The parallel with Russia and Poland is not 
at all clear in the same way. The question still 
remains. Will Stalin enter Poland as a liber- 
ator? Will he return possession of all Polish 
soil to Poland? Will he permit the Polish 
government-in-exile to return to Warsaw from 
which it was driven by the Nazis? Will he 
leave Poland’s political future to the Poles to 
decide for themselves? 

A complicated factor is that Stalin some time 
ago broke off diplomatic relations with Poland. 
The readiness with which Stalin leaped to the 
opportunity to break off relations with Poland 
at that time is now pointed out as significant 
of how deeply laid have been the pivots of 
tussian foreign policy. For, having broken 
relations, Stalin is now in a position to 
that Poland is not an ally of Russia. And that, 


say 


therefore, he is entering Poland not as a friend 
and liberator, but as an enemy and conqueror. 
On that basis, likely, could rest Russia’s claims 
to seize part of Poland for herself. 

This has been the most curious of all wars 
in the world’s history. The shifting and tangled 
relations of allies and enemies has led to cof- 
stant confusion. Now comes the possibility of 
another such complication. Italy, which started 
out in this war as an enemy, wants to become 
our ally. 

Much is being said in military and diplo- 
matic circles in Washington both pro and con 
on the subject. Military men who are thinking 
only about the fact that the more Italian sol- 
diers on our side the cheaper will be the price 
in American lives are inclined to be favorable. 
Diplomats who envision the political complica- 
ticns are cool to the idea. 

Here are some of the arguments one hears 
in Washington on the subject. 

What's illogical about accepting Italy as an 
ally, even though she started out as an enemy? 
Didn’t Russia come over to our side after two 
years of being a pact-partner of Hitler? 

Look at Finland. She’s at war with Russia 
and Britain but is at peace with America. Look 
at Poland. She’s an ally of Britain and America 
and is not on speaking terms with Russia. 
Look at Japan. She’s on friendly terms with 
Russia, and is at war with America and Britain. 
Look at Jugoslavia. The kingdom of the Croats. 
Slovenes and Serbians is all broken up, with 
the Croats allies of the Nazis and officially at 
war with the United States, England and 
Russia, whereas the Serbians are our allies and 
are at war with the Nazis. 

Historians 100 years from now are going to 
have a fine time untangling this compli- 
cated war. 

“Syntax,”’ pseudonym of a columnist in The 
Labor Leader, official organ of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, prints an attack 
on James B. €arey, CIO secretary-treasurer, 
in the current issue. Among ,the charges 
“Syntax” makes against Carey is that “he is 
a Social Democrat.” 

This will come as a great surprise to Social 
Democrats. And if it were true, it might con- 
stitute an item of gratification, for despite 
differences between Carey and Social Demo- 
crats, the latter recognize Carey’s obvious great 
abilities and probably would enjoy having them 
on their side. 

There is an area of common ground between 
Carey and Social Democrats in that both feel 
the labor movement should be free from domi- 
nation by the Communists or any other group 
amenable to control by a foreign government. 

But, for that matter, it is the common under- 
standing that the Association of Catholic 
Trades Unionists also has shared this attitude 
towards the Communists. 

Saints preserve us, does this mean that all 
members of the A.C.T.U, are Social Democrats? 


Labor Warns FDR on 
Home Front Muddles 


(Continued from Page One) 
the international unions simply report member- 
ship and pay per capita tax. In this way rich 
unions like the Carpenters and the Hod Carriers 
pay on a larger total than their actual member- 
ship and gain a larager voting strength. 

It seemed likely that John L. Lewis would be 
ve-admitted to the AFL upon a pledge submitted 
by Lewis that he would respect AFL jurisdic- 
tional rights. 

The “Little Steel” Formula came in for heavy 
condemnation at the convention, and soon afte) 
the President’s message pledging a roll-back of 
prices a proposal was submitted to scrap the 
“Little Steel” Formula and permit wage in- 
creases up to 25 per cent. 

The sore spot of Negro discrimination by AFL 
unions was raised again by A. Philip Randolph, 
head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
who proposed a “minorities committee” to in- 
vestigate discriminatory practices in the AFL. 
It seemed likely that the resolution would be 


shelved. 
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Reservations at 7 East 


A Reunion in the Bronx! 


Saturday Evg., Oct. 16th, at the Bronx Labor Party Head- 
quarters, 862 Tremont Ave., of all friends and members of the 
Bronx Social Democratic Federation. 

Supperette will be served at 7:30. 
Louis P. Goldberg will deliver an address. 


15th Street. 


Price, | dollar. 























Improving Your English 
Mon. and Wed., 7—8:20 p. m. 


Mon. 7—8:20 


Books of the Season 
Mon. 8:30-10 


Oct. 





Mon. 8:30-10 


Russian for Beginners 


Oct. 





Russian Continuation Course 
Tues. and Thurs 


Wed. 7—8:20 p. m. Oct. 
Public Speaking 
Thurs. 7—8:30 





Thurs. 8:30-10 Oct. 


Algernon Le, President 





LAST LECTURES IN AMERICA FOR THE DURATION 


Bertrand Russell 


Eminent English philosopher, mathematician, 
educator and outstanding liberal 


will deliver two lectures 


I. The Post-War Settlement: 


Wednesday, Nov. 3, at 8:15 P. M. 


II. The Post-War Settlement: 


Wednesday, Nov. 10, at 8:15 P. M. 


A partial list of other courses for the 
Fall Term beginning October 11, 1943 


Economics of Inflation and Unemployment 
1 1—Nov. 8 


Oct. 11—Dec. 10 


Socialism: What It is and What It Is Not 
11-—Dec. 13 


Tues. and Thurs. 7—8:20 p. m. 
8:30-10 p. m. 


Russian History: Peter the Great to the First World War 
13—Dec. 15 


Oct. 14—Dec. 16 


Race Prejudice: Its Roots and How to Combat It 
14-—Nov. I! 


Additional Fall Courses will soon be announced. 


Register Now! 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Theodore Schapiro, 


Europe 
The World 











Rebecca Jarvis 
Oct. 11—Dec. 22 


Algernon Lee 
Rebecca Jarvis 
Algernon Lee 
Elias L. Tartak 
12-Dec. 16 


Elias L. Tartak 
12—Dec. 16 


Oct 
Oct 


Elias L. Tartak 
August Claessens 


August Claessens 


ALgonquin 4-3094-5-6 


Executive Directo 
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WLB Practices 
Threaten West 
Coast Showdown 


(Continued from Page Two) 

cause of this decision. The employer, the 
Atkinson-Kier Company, is an_ innocent 
sufferer. It has always enjoyed good rela- 
tions with the unions and is willing to carry 
out the terms of the agreement. To show 
its good faith, the company has continued 
to place the disputed sums in escrow to the 
credit of the employees concerned. The 
employees suffer because they cannot re- 
ceive the benefits of a bona fide collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Recentiy the already overtaxed and troubled 
transportation system of Los Angeles was the 
scene of a two day strike. The employees of the 
Pacific Electric Company, a Southern Pacifie 
subsidiary, that Los Angeles and the 
surrounding area by bus and interurban train 
service and which is one of the largest carriers 
of freight in the Los went on 
strike. 

This strike was directly caused by the 
blind adherence to the Little Steel Formula 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization 
and by needless delay on the part of various 

government agencies. If ever a group of 
employees were denied justice, it is here. 

No newspaper has even begun to give the 

true facts of this story. Nor has the kept 

press of the Communist party, the People’s 

World, bothered to tell the truth. A_ brief 

recital of facts will show how these workers 

have suffered because of governmental 
bureaucracy, red tape, and endless delay. 

The employees, represented by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, began their negoti- 
ations in the fall of 1942. They were receiving 
77 cents an hour for railroad operation and 87 
cents for bus operation. The Pacific Electric 
Company is an interurban railroad and the 
duties and skills of its firemen in many respects 
are directly comparable to the duties and skills 
of the employees of the standard steam rail- 
roads. Therefore, the Pacific Electric employees 
requested an increase of wages to the standard 
rate of $1.0444 per hour. Negotiations broke 
down, when the company refused to grant more 
than a three cents per hour increase. 

Under the terms of the Railway Labor Act, 
the services of the National Mediation Board 
were invoked, but not agreement was reached. 
Toward the end of 1942, it was apparent that 
the President would have to appoint an Emer- 
gency Board, under the terms of the Railroad 
Labor Act. Deloy followed delay and it was 
not until the end of February 1943 that the 
Board was appointed. Hearings began on 
March 1 and continued for four weeks, examin- 
ing every angle of the case. The decison granted 
the employees a 15 cents an hour increase. 

The Emergency Board’s award was completed 
during the first April, but before it 
could be put into effect, the Presidential “Hold- 
the-Line” order of April 8 was promulgated and 
time there was 
the Emergency 
this order. The 

Judge Vinson, 


serves 


Angeles area, 


week in 


considerable period of 
some doubt as to whether 
Joard’s decision was affected by 
case came into the 
Director of Office of Economic Stabilization, 
and in July he decided that the employees of 
the Pacific Electric Company could receive only 
three cents. 

The employees of the Pacific Electric resented 
this decision and were on the point of calling 
for a strike. The which they 
were suffering is apparent yone on the 
West Coast knows that the entrance rate 
for unskilled labor in the shipyards is 95 cents 
an hour. 

President Roosevelt interfered at this time, 
asking for a postponement of the strike on the 
promise that the Director of Economie Stabili- 
zation would again review the case. The union 
officials, with much difficulty, managed to re- 
strain the membership and the strike was post- 
poned, awaiting the review of the decision. 
William Nutter, Chairman of the union’s griev- 
ance committee went to Washington to follow 
the case through. He approached everyone who 
could possibly expedite a decision. But the slow 
wheels of governmental bureaucracy, tangled up 
in its own red tape would not be hurried. 

It is no wonder that these restive em- 
ployees voted to go on strike on September 
25, following a year of endless negotiations, 
mediation, investigation, and hearings. It 
it no wonder that the Presidential offer of 
September 24 to appoint another Emergency 
Board did not stop the strike. 

This story has never been told in the press. 
Instead, the public has been fed stories tending 
to inflame them against the strikers. The metro- 
politan press was not the only guilty party in 
suppressing the truth. The Communist People’s 
Werld reported nothing more than did the other 
Certain CIO the “June 22 
deplored interference with the 
Thus, Jim Daugherty of the Utility 
Committee, as reported in 
25, 1942, said: 
strike are 
Roosevelt 


for a 


hands of 


discrimination 
to evel 


who 


papers. leaders, 
Patriots,” 
war effort. 
Workers 
the People’s Wo 


the 


izing 
ld of September 
“I believe provokers of this 
trying to undermine President 
and his win-the-war policies.” 
Similarly, the “June 22 Patriots” of 
Council, according to the 
“We cannot | > an interruption of war 
The CIO is sympathetic with 
the request of the Pacific Electric Trainmen 
for wage adjustments, but we cannot stand 
silent in the face of the strike threat.” 
This, 2 Patriots,” 
the time of 


strikes Wwhicn 


Orga: 


the CIO 


ame paper, said: 
ave 


production. 


who at 
Vultee 
1 war production 
spoke of the 


from the “June 


nerican and 
for months and h at tnat time 
‘sacred right to ike!’ 

All this brings us to a review of labor 
temper on the West Coast today. Labor 
on the West oast is not satisfied with the 
stabilization policy. It has seen living costs 
rise to great heights. It has seen industrial 
profits reach greater heights. It has seen 
vast industrial empires built up as _ the 
result of war contracts. It has also seen the 
“Hold-the-Line” order applied to labor 
alone. 

There is a great seething of labor unrest 
here. Union officials are well aware of it 
but find their hands tied. They are unable 
to produce for their membership, and recent 
union have seen incumbents de- 
feated for no particular reason other than 
as an expression of labor discontent. This 
situation is even more acute in the CP 
dominated unions where the leadership has 
been willing to forget all that labor has 
ever fought for and are willing to give up 
all of labor that war materials 
may flow to Russia. 

The CP leadership is having great diffi- 
culty in holding its membership in line with 
no tangible gains. Their troubles and tra- 
vails will be taken up in a subsequent 
article. 
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By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Co-operation With Stalin? 


HE question whether and how far co-operation 

with Stalin is possible has been pushed more 
and more into the toreground as the tide of the 
war has turned against the Axis. So long as the 
Red Army was playing a defensive, holding role 
on the Donets or the Volga the military interest 
of the United States and Great Britain was sim- 
ple and obviou It was to give all possible aid 
to this Russian resistance, in order to tie up the 
large German forces engaged in Russia and wear 
down the German military machine. 

But the twe big forward sweeps of the Red 
Army, from the Volga and the Caucasus to the 
Donets and the old line in Central Russia last 
winter, and from these positions to the Dnieper 
during the last months, combined with the suc- 
cessful Anglo-American campaigns in Africa, 
Sicily and Southern Italy and the persistent 
bombings of Germany, bring certain questions 
from the theoretical to the practical stage. An- 
other thrust by the Red Army equal to its pre- 
decessofs in territorial gains would bring the 
Soviet forces to the frontier line that existed at 
the time of the German invasion in 1941. 

Suppose there should be an internal overturn 
in Germany, eliminating Hitler and his closest 
associates and setting up a regime which would 
offer Stalin peace on the basis of the status quo. 
Is it possible to predict with any assurance the 
Soviet dictator’s reaction to such a_ proposal? 
What are Stalin’s aims in regard to that vast 
belt of territory, inhabited by peoples of many 
nationalities, Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Rumani- 
ans, Bulgarians, Hungarians, Finns, Letts, Lithu- 
anians, Estonians, Greeks, that lies between the 
Jands inhabited predominantly by Russians and 
by Germans? What are Stalin’s views about the 
role of Germany in the postwar world? 
the organization of world peace through such 
means as a collective security system, limitation 
of armaments, international co-operative action 
to solve economic difficulties? Will Stalin fight 


Japan? 


y. bout 


OME of these questions are more urgent, as 
regards the immediate conduct of the war, 
than others. But all are important from the 
standpoint of estimating the prospects of stable 
and enduring peace. It is against a background 
of such questions that the prospective conference 
of American, British and Soviet Foreign Min- 
isters, which may or may not have become a 
reality by the time this column appears in print, 
acquires so much importance. 

Louis Fischer wittily and correctly re- 
marked in the course of a radio discussion 
that Stalin had been very co-operative in un- 
loading lend-lease supplies from our ships, but 
not so co-operative in other fields. Now that 
the problem of co-operation with Stalin has 
become so vastly more complex than merely 
despatching the maximum quantity of sup- 
plies to sustain Russian resistance, I think 
it is worthwhile to devote two successive ar- 
ticles to examining the prospects and condi- 
tions of such co-operation. While there is no 
absolutely hard-and-fast line between present 
and future problems, I will try to discuss to- 
day some of the immediate war issues and 
next week some of the more long range ques- 
tions on which the future prospect of Anglo- 
American-Soviet co-operation depends. 

On the question of whether Stalin would, under 





certain circumstances, accept a German separate 
peace offer I am not inclined to line up eithe 
with the dogmatic optimists or with the dogmatic 
pessimists. Stalin’s entire career stamps him as 
a. super-opportunist, a Machiavellian power poli- 
tician in the grand style. As I pointed out some 
time ago, it is absurdly and pathetically naive 
to believe that he is a Cherry-Tree George Wash- 
mgton who simply could not tell a lie and whose 
Untold — ‘ i 
nto Atrocit 
MEXICO CITY Once more, as during the 














first World Wai Armeniar and Jews and 
Christian minoritic in Turh ey are being mad 
the victim of prejudice and d scrimination 

The new forms of ill-treat nel descrived to 
the Mexico office of Worldover Pr by an 
American traveler just ret ed from 1 irkey, 
have not recei ich ion thu ir ou 
side of the coun mecerned for re 7 f 
diplomacy. Nev ‘ t nent received 
by minoritics in Turkey would e made 
banner headlines 25 vhe lurk 
“atrocities” were bei la he Allie 
press. 

Today’s story, if less Im than the 
told a quarter-century ago, everthe) 
rious in its implication 
Turkey. Present discriminé ing 
form of extremely severe t evied uy 
Turkish individuals, taxes often exc ! 
individual’s total poss ior I ir 
brings imprisonment i ountair ” 
tion camps. 

The new tax law was adopte ast De 
ber. Ic appeared innocuous on its face, 


there is no appeal after taxes have been as- 
t 

sessed, and the law is being used to ruin thou- 

sands of Christians. Many Muslim Turks are 


decisions are influenced by a scrupulous regard 


fo. his pledged word. 


And if one looks closely into the wording of 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 one finds that 
Stalin has an arguable “out” for separate peace 
negotiations, once Hitler is eliminated. The Brit- 
ish and Soviet Governments, under this treaty, 
ive pledged not to enter into peace negotiations 
“with a Hitlerite Government or any Government 
of Germany that does not clearly renounce all 


aggressive intentions.” 


replacement of 


a government. 


defeated and chastened Germany. 


For one thing, the awkward question of the 
incon- 
venient claims to independent national existence, 
Stalin would not be de- 
States and 
Great Britain for postwar reconstruction mate- 
rial; the idea of a working agreement between 
the German and Russian economics, conceived by 
Chicherin and Rathenau at the Rapallo Confer- 
ence in 1921, could be revived and extended. And 
what a land bloe from the Rhine to the Pacific, 
with Stalin in a dominant position, would mean 
in terms of international power politics is formid- 
It would be a bad augury, 
one fears, for the long postponement of World 


peoples of Eastern Europe, with their 


would be disposed of. 


pendent exclusively on the United 


able to contemplate. 


War III. 


On the other hand there are deterrent consid- 
mind. 
There is the fierce desire for revenge which has 
been excited in the Russian people by the German 
There 
would be the danger involved in complete isolation 
from the United States and Great Britain: for it 
is easier to live down the memory of one treacher- 
I suspect that Stalin is 
rather characteristically keeping the doors open 
for two alternative policies, whichever may seem 
more opportune in the light of military and polit- 


erations that must operate in Stalin’s 


invasion and its accompanying cruelties. 


ous pact than of two. 


ical considerations. 


To a certain extent the Anglo-American failure 
to formulate any policy for postwar Germany be- 
yond “Unconditional Surrender” plays into Sta- 
lin’s hands diplomatically and makes it possible 
that the fruits of military victory may be lost 
through a sudden change of Russian orientation. 
It seems to me that our reasonable and common- 
sense war aim for Germany, after the liquidation 
creation of a more 

tepublic. a regime 
that would not only wipe out the last remnants 
of Nazism, but put effective curbs on the Junkers 
and the big business interests. If th’s is what we 
want (and, apart from a few paranoid and psy- 
chopathie hate-mongers, I think almost everyone 
would agree that this would be the best solution 
German problem) why shouldn’t we say 
so? Hitler’s tottering prestige would be under- 
mined further and the chances of a deal between 
Stalin and a stooge regime in Germany would be 
forestalled. Germany should be reclaimed as part 
of a free Europe, not pushed into a power bloc 
with the Soviet Union. With this question of post- 
war policy toward Germany solved we shall be 
in a stronger position to discuss with Stalin on 
equal terms such questions as Russia’s future 
i possibilities of 
economic collaboration, the implications of the 
Atlantic Charter as regards the freedom of the 

mall and medium-sized states of Eastern Eu- 
It is with these questions that this column 


of Hitlerism, should be the 
genuinely democratic Weimar 


of the 
9 


frontiers in Europe and Asia, 


rope. 
] 


will be concerned next week. 


ies’ in Turkey 


completely exempted, while others are taxed a 
nominal sum within their ability to pay. It is 
a different story with the minorities. 

When Kemal Ataturk was Turkey’s strong 
nan, he held dictatorial powers, but adminis- 
tered them in a manner that brought him the 
csteem of the minorities as well as Turks uni- 
versally. When he sickened, he was ill at 
ase because he feared that, upon his death, 
he might be succeeded by Ismet Inénii, who had 
been notorious for his severity in dealing with 

Armenians. 





To put his mind at rest, Ataturk was in- 


formed that his would-be successor had died, 
vhereupon Ataturk passed away in peace. But 
ctuall e Was succeeded by the very man 


whose excesses he feared, who became head of 


the People’s Party, the only political organi- 
zation tolerated in the country, and head of the 
nation 

One observer asked a Turk of the majority 


whether they did not want to have Armenians 
in Turkey. “Yes,” was the reply, “but we must 
milk them once every twenty years.” This com- 
ment, though expressed by only one individual, 
is after all illuminating, for it symbolizes what 
has become official policy 








 \ersabegeree a Hitler by the 
kind of regime that is foreshadowed in the 
appeals of the Free Germany Committee which 
has been functioning in Moscow, certainly with 
Stalin’s full approval, it would be possible for 
the Soviet dictator to maintain that he was break- 
ing no engagement by discussing peace with such 
There are several considerations 
that might incline Stalin to an agreement with a 
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Taxes and the Little Man 


HERE is something curiously naive and 
animal-like about the way in which the 
upper-bracket crowds are sailing into this tax 
fight. A couple of weeks ago we were listen- 
ing in at hearings on the Renegotiation Act. 
Lobbyists for the manufacturers made a big 
play for repeal on the basis of a simple argu- 
ment. Let the boys make the profits, they 
pleaded. It will not do the last bit of harm. 
They will have the pleasure of gloating over 
the coin for a few weeks or months, then 
we'll take it all back by the tax route. Now 
the Treasury has submitted its tax plan. The 
same fellows are yelling bloody murder. 
The Treasury plan may be a bit steep. Pos- 
sibly the dangers of the inflationary bulge 
have been exaggerated. Amateur economists 
have taken for granted that all of the pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the public 
will rush into the market for consumers’ goods. 
This theory fails to consider the unprecedented 
amount of saving which is taking place. 
But though drastic, the Treasury schedule 
of income taxes is fair and decent and humane 
—at least in tendency. A single man making 
$600.00 a yvear—less than $12.00 a week— 
wil) have his burden cut from $17.00 to $14.00. 
A man similarly situated who enjoys an in- 
come of $1,000,000 a year will have his con- 


tribution increased by $46,670.00. This will 
leave him to eke out an existence on $53,330.00. 
This is as near as we have come to the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to cut all incomes to the 
$25,000.00 ceiling. 


But this plan is already a thing of the past. 
Morgenthau’s Morning-Glory, it was called in 
the rooms of the Ways and Means Committee. 
And the enemies who appeared against it were 
not the representatives of the workers and 
farmers and small businessmen. They were 
the Congressmen and the lobbyists of big 
business, the very same men who tried to wipe 
the Renegotiation Act off the books. What 
they propose to put in its place is a ten ‘per- 
cent sales tax. The undisguised purpose is 
to catch the $600.00 man and to free from his 
burdens the fellow who takes in a million or 
something like it. 


In the meantime, labor has its own proposals 
to make. We may have here the beginning 
of one of the prime issues of next year’s pres- 
idential campaign. The CIO, the National 
Farmers Union, some of the Railway Brother- 
hoods and numerous other national liberal 
groups have sponsored a tax plan which may 
well serve as a rallying point for the people 
of this country. They propose to take less 
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from the poor and more from the rich. The 
argument in favor of their plan is so convinc- 
ing that it needs but to be presented to gain 
popular support. 

The first proposal is to embody the Pres- 
ident’s $25,000.00 ceiling as a part of the law. 
The second is to restore the income. tax ex- 
emptions to $750.00 for single persons, 
$1,500.00 for married couples, and $400.00. for 
each dependent. Later provisions are to start 
excess profits levies at 5 percent and to lower 
the exemptions on estate taxes. There is sug- 
gested, too, a heavy tax on luxuries and non- 
essentials. The final paragraph of the proposal 
promises a vigorous fight against any generai 
federal sales tax. 

We have here a simple, straight, elementary, 
old-fashioned fight between the rich and the 
poor. Even the Treasury plan would take tri- 
bute from the poor fellow who makes twelve 
dollars a week. No one can pretend that such 
a levy is even remotely related to the idea 
of equality of sacrifice. The proposal from 
the farmer-labor groups proposes to live up 
to the theory of the income tax. It would 
require payment on the basis of ability to pay. 
There is every reason why all trade union and 
farmer groups, all liberals, all believers in 
democracy should rally behind it. 





EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED 
[‘ a world gone inhuman Sweden sets an 
example of humanity. Fear of a brute neigh- 
bor did not scare her off. The niceties of dip- 
lomatie procedure did not cause hesitation or 
postponement. The response to need was in- 
stant and effective. The hearts of people 
around the world haye been warmed by the 
fact that a people acting through a govern- 
ment can respond with simple human warmth 
and decency. 

There were 6,000 Jews in Denmark. During 
the past few weeks sabotage against the 
Germans has mounted. Germans have been 
killed, power stations blown up, ships sunk. 
The Danes have proved that three years of 
oppression cannot break the spirit of a free 
people. The retaliation of the Nazis has been 
characteristically brutal and stupid. Elaborate, 
all-inclusive preparations were made to cap- 
ture all Jews, to herd them aboard dceath- 
ships ar * to transport them to Poland to await 
there the fate which has already overtaken 
millions of their fellows. Jewish men, women 
and children were to die as hostages for the 
freedom-loving Danes. 

We have become inured to this sort of 
thing. So many have died that sympathies 
are exhausted, We are weary of death. A few 
thousands more cannot find one cord vibrant 
enough to respond. That is, all of us except 
the citizens of Sweden. Four long years have 
not exhausted their springs of humanity. They 
still respond directly, warmly, effectively. 

The Social Democratic Prime Minister of 
Sweden instantly took official action. The min- 
ister to Berlin was ordered to make formal 
protest and to warn the Germans that such 
brutality would’ have “serious repercussions” 
in Sweden. At the same time an official offer 
was made to give refuge to the threatened 
thousands. If the Nazis had merely desired 
to be rid of the Jews, they would have ac- 
cepted this offer. They turned it down and 
proved by this action that they are motivated 
by blood lust. 

In the meantime, heroic Danes were sinking 
German ships which were to serve the pur- 
poses of death, Danish police and citizens 
agsiSted the Jews to escape in small boats. 
Nazi soldiers sank as many of these little 
vessels as they could and shot all of the ref- 
ugees whom they detected. But within a few 
days some 2,000 had made their way across 
the water. Three castles in southern Sweden 
were placed at their disposal. Both govern- 
ment officials and private citizens did all that 


was within their power to make the refugees 
comfortable and safe. 

This simple recital of deeds must cause dis- 
quiet among Americans and Englishmen. The 
plain fact is that we have not done enough 
to save the Jews of the occupied lands. We 
have called conferences, drawn up plans—and 
done practically nothing. Thousands are still 
dying. There is still time to imitate the people 
of Sweden, 








RICHARD T. ELY 
“PSHE labor movement, in the broadest terms, 
is the effort of man to live the life of men. 
It is the systematic, organized struggle of the 
masses to attain primayvily more leisure and 
larger economic resources; but that is not by 
any means all, because the end and purpose 
of it all is a richer existence for the toilers, 
and that with respect to mind, soul and body. 
Half unconscious though it may be, the labor 
movement is a force pushing on towards the 
attainment of the purpose of humanity; in 
other words, the end of the true growth of 
humanity; namely, the full and harmonious 
development in each individual of all human 
faculties—the faculties of working, perceiving, 
knowing, loving—the development, in short, 
of whatever capabilities of good there may be 
in us.” 

These words were written by young Dr. 
Richard T. Ely in 1886. At that time the 
author was a young instructor in economics 
at Johns Hopkins University. The American 
Federation of Labor had just been set up 
and gave no brilliant promise of success. The 
Knights of Labor were the predominant or- 
ganization in the field and *furnished most 
of the material] for the young scholar’s volume. 
The few hundreds of thousands of unionized 
workers were divided and so deeply involved 
in bitter conflict as to make the present day 
seem like a piping time of peace. Yet Dr. Ely 
saw the deep motivations underneath and with 
clear eve perceived the potentials of future 
good. He calmly wrote of the economic value 
of labor organization, the educational value, 
and the importance for social security. 

Last Monday the author of The Labor Move- 
ment in America passed away at the age 
of 89. His had been a stormy life. The econ- 
omists of his early days had been against him 
almost to a man. Driven forth from Johns 
Hopkins University, he was welcomed at Wis- 
consin, and there he became the intellectual 
progenitor of John R. Commons and of all 
the productive work in economics and labor 
history which centered about Madison. What 
he did for freedom of teaching and independ- 


ence of mind in American universities has 
probably not been equalled by any other fight- 
ing professor. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST LEVY 

HE campaign which is: being carried on 

against Judge Matthew Levy should serve 
to rally behind him every trade union member 
in the First Judicial District. He was nom- 
inated by the American Labor Party as its 
eandidate for Judge of the New York State 
Supreme Court because his colleagues in the 
Party knew him to be a good lawyer, a good 
judge and a man who would take to the bench 
a deep knowledge of the problems which con- 
cern the great masses of our citizens. Because 
the Democrats and Republicans nominated 
Thomas A. Aurelio, a man tied up with gang- 
sters, the ALP candidate was suddenly thrown 
ito the lime light. He has received the in- 
dorsement of the Democrats. The bar associa- 
tions and all the good government groups of 
the city are backing him. His election is the 
only way of beating Aurelio. 

The election of Judge Levy should be prac- 
tically automatic. If there are more honest 
persons than crooks in New York City, it 
would seem to be impossible to defeat him. 
But now a strange thing appears. Out of no- 
where there arises a campaign of slander 
against him. Westbrook Pegler made a great 
discovery. Judge Levy was at one time attor- 
ney for Local 306 of the Motion Picture Oper- 
ators Union. He is said to have delivered an 
address and some perfunctory greetings at a 
national convention of the parent body of the 
local. There were racketeers among the offic- 
ials who appeared there. Upon this slender 
basis of association and inuendo Mr. Pegler 
and his followers try to build up a case. 

A slight knowledge of the facts which Mr. 
Pegler conceals will put an entirely different 
face on the situation. All New Yorkers will 
recall the fight against racketeer Sam Kaplan 
who attained notoriety as President of Local 
306. Honest elements in the organization, after 
a long and much-publicized struggle, threw 
him out. It was at this time that Matthew 
Levy served the union, and it is a part of 
the record that he was the attorney of the 
faction that cleaned up the union and threw 
out the racketeers. Charles H. Tuttle, the head 
of the GOP Law Committee for Levy’s op- 
ponent, served as lawyer for local 306 for the 
verv elements that the progressives expelled! 
If Westbrook Pegler were sincere in his cam- 
paign against trade union crooks, he would 
throw everything he has into the campaign 
to elect Judge Levy. 
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An Important Ouestion — Will 
italy Fight on the Allied Side? =, 


From ALFRED WERNER liner 
To the Editor: 

Long before the outbreak of 
this war General Ludendorff, in 
the organ of the Tannenberg 
3und, said gruffly that in case of 
war Italy would be a millstone 
around the neck of whatever 
country accepted her as an ally. 
One is reminded of this blunt 
statement at a moment when 
Italy’s efforts to be accepted as 
an ally seem to have received 
some support in Washington and 
London, while the military men 
fighting in Italy are strongly un- 
enthusiastic about having the 
Italians as new allies. 

If this attitude of the buck 
privates and Tommies may be qj] 
caused by psychological reasons 
only, their military commanders 
may be hesitant to accept Italy’s 
help on account of her poor show- 
ings both in the first and in the 


second world war. 


not pay 

neutral, 
Under 

Germany 


demanded 


Trieste 
Austria 


Italy; 


trim its 
hold 
with the 


there is a_ striking Their 


between the circum- 


Besides, 
similarity 
stances that 
clare war on the Central Powers 
in 1915 and those of last Septem- 
ber when Badoglio called on the 
Italians to fight beside the British 
and Americans “in the common 
oust the Germans 
territory, while the 


great 
struggle” to allies. 


from Italian 


government newspaper, Gazetta river, the 
del Me ogiorno, of Sari, as- 
serted that Italy in her “new of Italians 


resurgence” has “the same old 


the same old historic friends.” 
The grim utterances of the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, now call- 
ing the former gllies.traitors and fore 
scoundrels, hardly differ from 
those that appeared in the Ber- 


Tageblatt of Whitsuntide, 
1915, when Italy broke the Triple of war. 
Alliance, concluded between Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy in 1882, the 
and joined the Western 
because—Austria-Hungary would 


tance Austria had shown the will- 
ingness to cede some territory to 
Italy to “buy her off.” Yet Italy 


Tyrol (Trentino), the seaport of 
(the 
possessed) and the he- 
gemony over Albania! 
time a word of Martin Luther be- 
came popular and was applied to 


public of 


with 


Italian 
British and French generals a lot 
made Salandra de- of headache. 
November 


at the Tagliamento river and the 
historic enemy, the Germans, and rest of their army flooded back 
behind the 
summer of 1918 the Austrian and 
German divisions stood right be- 
Venice — the 
French divisions, hurriedly rushed 
to the scene, and the deep: and 


into Italy. 


they an 


Renaissance era. 
tired of imperialist 

Mussolini failed to 
peaceful Italian 


Powers 
enough to keep her 


from as a 
reluc- 


strong pressure 
and with great 


fighter against 


leader, Matteotti, 
Mussolini’s henchmen, 
Southern one of the 
against 


too much: 
Fascism, and 
harbor 


only gaod 


At ‘that 


recent mass revolts 
talking about the re- 


Venice which would 


swift Piave river prevented the 
Austrians from penetrating deeper 


Are the Italians born cowards ? 
effeminate 
This can hardly be true. 
the Germans, they are not fond 
They fought plenty of 
wars in the Middle Ages and in 

They are 
wars. 

turn the 
peasant into a 
frenzied Nordic Berserker. 
social in- 
justice, against tyranny the mod- 
ern Italian is great. The Socialist 


countless 
thousands 
of Matteottis were imprisoned on 
Lipari and other places by the 
Fascist regime which was unable 
to extirpate the opposition, as the 
of Italian 
workers in the industrial cities of 


Italy seem to indicate. 

It will depend upon the United 
Nations whether or not Italy, as 
an ally, will be a millstone around 
race? our neck. There is only one way 
Unlike to turn the Italians into good 
soldiers: to convince them that we 
are fighting for the establishment 
of the Four Freedoms! 

This writer visited Fascist Italy 
several times and also lived in 
Nazi Germany. I believe that 
Fascism affected only the epider- 
Only mis of the Italian nation, never 
the soul of Italy, while, regret- 
tably, Nazism poisoned a large 
portion of the German people. If 


Even 


murdered by we should be able to convince the 
was only 


Italians that this is a war fought 
in the interest of genuine democ- 
racy, we would win, not only 
quite a few divisions of military 
men, but forty million valiant 
fighters for those certain unalien- 
able rights among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


fighters 





sails to the wind, now 


the Turks and then 


Kaiser, he declared: 


“They always side with that party 
which is going to win!” 
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From May, 1915, to 


, 1918, the Italians ob- 
tained not a single military suc- 
cess of importance; all their of- 
fensives were beaten off, to the 
disappointment of 
After eleven furious and 
long-drawn battles at the Isonzo 


their 


Austrians outflanked 


the enemy, a tremendous number 


were taken prisoner 


Piave river. In the 
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